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R. EDEN: I am grateful for this opportunity to give 

the House some account of the Geneva Conference. 

I propose to outline the sequence of events and to 

describe the position now reached at the Conference. I will 

also say something of the background against which our actions 
must be judged. 

The House will recall that the Conference was convened by 
the Governments of France, the United States, Soviet Russia 
and ourselves in accordance with a resolution which was 
adopted in Berlin on 18th February last. Its purpose, in the 
words of the communique, was to be that of ‘‘reaching a 
peaceful settlement on the Korean question and to discuss the 
problem of restoring peace in Indo-China”. 

This political conference on Korea followed many months 
of patient work at the United Nations in which my Right 
Honourable and Learned Friend the Minister of State played 
a conspicuous part. So far as Indo-China is concerned, the 
main credit for the Conference being arranged at all belongs 
to M. Bidault, then Minister of Foreign Affairs of France. 
Of the two tasks entrusted to the Geneva Conference, that 
concerning Indo-China has been the more urgent, if only 
because war is being waged in that country, with all its 
attendant perils. The interest of the French in a peaceful 
settlement in Indo-China is direct and obvious. They are 
themselves involved in war. But our concern is also pertinent. 
We have both responsibilities and friends in South-East Asia, 
and I have seldom known a sitvation in which the risks of a 
wider conflagration should be more apparent to all. We have 
therefore very good reasons for wishing this Conference to 
succeed. This was the responsibility which the Berlin Agree- 
ment, to which I have already referred, laid directly upon us. 
We have, in fact, done everything in our power to get agree- 
ment. This has involved quite a lot of work and patience, both 
before and outside the Conference. 


In our discussion of the Korean item—if I may begin with 
that—I must reluctantly report to the Committee that we have 
made no real progress towards reaching a settlement. All 
that can be said is that we have brought out more clearly than 
before the real issues of principle which have divided the two 
opposing sides. 

The Committee will have seen the White Paper which 
contains the main speeches and documents about this part of 
the Conference. The purpose of my first speech on Korea, 
which is quoted on page 46 of the White Paper, was to try 
to get the Conference down to the business of negotiation 
after the opening set speeches had been made. I there set out 
the common ground which appeared to exist between all 
parties at the conference and sought to analyze the major 
differences. 

The points of agreement were, first, that Korea should be 
unified by a peaceful means; second, that elections should 
be held throughout the country; third, that conditions should 
be established for the withdrawal of foreign forces; and, 
fourth, that the eventual settlement should be safeguarded by 
appropriate international guarantees. 

But we were, and we are, divided on the methods to be 
employed to give effect to these principles, and in the sub- 
sequent meetings, after much discussion, it became clear that 
these differences were very deep and were not to be recon- 
ciled. Therefore in my speech of 11th June, I concentrated 
on the two main issues which the course of the debate had 
brought into sharp relief. 

Attacks had been made by the Communist powers on the 
authority of the United Nations because the United Nations 
had intervened in Korea to resist aggression. It was said on 
that account that the United Nations had lost its authority to 
help in promoting a settlement. The United Kingdom delega- 
tién replied that we rejected that contention. The second 
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important issue was free elections. We insisted that the first 
step towards uniting the country must be genuine free and 
effectively supervised elections. The Communists have put 
forward a proposal, there effect of which would have been 
either that elections would not have been held, or that they 
would not have been free. Those Communist proposals about 
elections had certain specious attractions and I think that the 
Committee’ should have an explanation why we could not 
accept them. The North Korean proposal of 21 — pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of all foreign forces as a first step. 
Then an all-Korean commission was to be set up, composed 
equally of members from North and South Korea, which 
would prepare and carry out elections throughout the country. 
This method of approach, the Committee will recall, is very 
similar to the Soviet proposals for the unification of Germany 
which were put forward in Berlin. What would have been 
the inevitable result? It can be very simply stated. It is quite 
impossible to believe that the two halves of the country un- 
reconciled after three years of bitter war and in the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of all foreign forces could ever 
reach agreement on anything of importance to either of them. 
That I believe to be the reality of what must have occurred. 
Later, on 22nd May, the Chinese delegation proposed as a 
supplement to this North Korean plan the appointment of a 
neutral nations supervisory commission to assist in the super- 
vision of the elections. It was made plain at the same time 
though that this neutral supervisory commission was to be 
composed of representatives from Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden and Switzerland in the same way as the Commission 
for the supervision of the Armistice in Korea. 


Experience there has taught us that a commission composed 
of representatives of two Communist states and two real 
neutrals simply does not work. The neutrals are neutral and 
the Communists are Communist. That is all that happens. 
The result is that a supervisory commission so composed can- 
not possibly achieve anything. Molotov put forward a draft 
resolution, but it was an essential part of his proposal, too, 
that we should agree to the same machinery. It was in those 
circumstances that the representatives of the sixteen nations 
who contributed forces to the United Nations command in 
Korea once again consulted together, as we did frequently 
during the conference. We decided unanimously to present 
to the Conference the declaration which will be found on page 
100 of this White Paper. Though we have failed to reach 
agreement to unite Korea, the offer to continue negotiations 
remains open. But the two principles upon which we must 
insist still stand and will, I hope, be upheld by the House. 
These are: the authority of the United Nations, and the hold- 
ing of genuinely free elections. Meanwhile, the armistice 
remains in force. The results of the Conference will now be 
reported to the United Nations—that is in accordance with 
the General Assembly Resolution passed last August. But it is 
still the view of Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom that the United Nations cannot expect to settle 
the Korean question without the agreement of China as well 
as of the two Koreas. 


Now, I will speak of Indo-China. The story is an intricate 
one and I apologise to the Committee for that fact. A most 
encouraging feature of it from our point of view has been our 
intimate co-operation and consultation with the other govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth. Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada were all members with us of the Korean Conference. 
We were most grateful for their help and advice on Indo- 
China as well as on Korea. I was myself particularly in- 
debted to my three colleagues, Mr. Lester Pearson, Mr. Casey 
and Mr. Clifton Webb. 
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Although our Asia partners in the Commonwealth were not 
represented at the Conference, we were able to keep in con- 


stant contact with them at every stage of our work. This also 
was quite invaluable to us because in my view there will never 
be any real security in South-East Asia without the goodwill 
of the free Asian countries. If peace is once restored in Indo- 
China, then I believe that these countries will be willing to 
take their part in supervising and guaranteeing the settlement. 
If so, there will be a good chance for that settlement to last. 
If also we succeed in negotiating some form of permanent 
South-East Asia defense organisation, it will not be fully 
effective without the understanding and support of the 
Colombo powers. These thoughts have been much in my mind 
during the many discussions which I have had about South- 
East Asia over the last two and a half months. 

I must now ask the House to allow me to give a brief 
account of these discussions—if only to enable me to correct 
one or two misconceptions which have established themselves 
in certain places. I have seen it suggested that the possibility 
of creating a united front of anti-Communist powers in South- 
East Asia has been in some way prejudiced or delayed by the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government. The facts are these. 
There is no dispute that on 13th April Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment stated that they were ready to take part with the other 
countries principally concerned in an examination of the possi- 
bilities of establishing a collective defense in South-East Asia 
and the Western Pacific. This House was so informed. But 
the membership and the method were also important, and 
neither were then decided. Nor do I see how they could 
have been, since the French Government—whose views on 
the matter were clearly of importance—had still to be con- 
sulted. It was agreed in London that if a question were asked 
about the membership, I should reply that this was a matter 
for further consideration. In the event, I was not asked. 
However, in a reply to a Supplementary Question in this 
House on the same day I said that the effective ofttcome of 
this examination of the possibility of establishing a collective 
defense would be greatly influenced by what happened at 
Geneva. Neither then nor later was any criticism made to me 
about this reply. 

When, therefore, I learned that an initial gathering of a 
number of powers was to be held in Washington on 20th 
April, it seemed to me that this fact must inevitably prejudge 
the question of membership at the outset and I thought it 
important not to do this. I said so, and the meeting was 
accordingly transformed into one of the powers concerned 
with the conference. I think that I should add that at no time 
in these proceedings did this much over-publicised misunder- 
standing extend to our relations with the French Government 
who were, of course, deeply concerned and who have shown 
in their public as well as in their private declarations a full 
understanding of our position. I hope that we shall be able 
to agree to an international guarantee of any settlement that 
may emerge at Geneva. 

I also hope that it wili be possible to agree on some system 
of South-East Asia defense to guard against aggression. In 
other words we could have a reciprocal arrangement in which 
both sides take part, such as Locarno. We should also have 
a defensive alliance such as N.A.T.O. is in Europe. And let 
me add, such as the existing Chinsese-Soviet Treaty provides 
for the Far East so far as the Communist powers are con- 
cerned. That is the kind of plan that should develop. These 
two systems, I admit, are quite different, but they need be in 
no way inconsistent. My belief is that by refraining from any 
precipitate move towards the formation of a N.A.T.O. system 
in South-East Asia we have helped to create the necessary 
conditions in which both systems can possibly be brought into 
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being. Here let me say something else. The idea of a pact for 
South-East Asia and the Pacific is really not a new one. It has 
been canvassed for many years in the past by myself amongst 
others, and, I know, by other Right Honorable and Honorable 
Members of the House. It is quite wrong to suppose that it 
suddenly sprang into the light of day a few weeks ago, fully 
armed, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. It really was 
not so. Its relevance to current events must not be exagger- 
ated. It could be a future safeguard but it is not a present 
panacea. During our discussions it became increasingly appar- 
ent to us that some preparatory work was, in any event, 
required at once. 

MR. HAROLD DAVIES (Labour, Leek): Will the Right 
Hon. Gentleman give way, as this is a rather vital matter? 
It is a very important issue, and we cannot brush it aside. 
I want to ask the Right Hon. Gentleman a direct question, 
and it is this. Was our Ambassador, Sir Roger Makins, tele- 
phoned on 18th April and told not to attend the talks with 
Mr. Dulles and others on the phrase “united action in South- 
East Asia’’? 

MR. EDEN: When the Hon. Gentleman studies what I 
have said, he will find that that point has been clearly 
covered. I do not want to go back on my words and I should 
not like to improvise on them, but I think the Hon. Gentleman 
will find that that point has been covered. I considered that 
a meeting of the particular kind that was then proposed might 
have prejudged membership. That is why I said that it 
should not take place. 

During our discussions it became increasingly — that 
some preparatory work had to be done at once, and it seemed 
essential that a military study should be made of all the 
possible situations which might arise in South-East Asia on 
the various assumptions about the success or failure of the 
Conference. As a five-power staff agency already existed which 
included the United States, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
and ourselves, with terms of reference which covered South- 
East Asia, I thought that the military representatives of these 
five powers should meet as soon as possible to examine the 
various situations with which we might be faced, but of 
course without any commitment to the five powers. This was 
the best contribution, in my judgment, that could have been 
made towards organising united action. 

These on ome were accepted by the other four powers, 
and they began in Washington on 3rd June. As a result of 
these discussions, we shall be better equipped for any decisions 
we may be called upon to take. Her Majesty's Government 
have also been reproached in some unofficial quarters for 
their failure to support armed intervention to try to save Dien 
Bien Phu. It is quite true that we were at no time willing to 
support such action, for three reasons which seemed to us to 
be good and still do. First, we were advised that air action 
alone could not have been effective. Secondly, any such 
military intervention could have destroyed the chances of a 
settlement at Geneva and; thirdly, it might well have led to 
a general war in Asia. I should add that we have at no time 
been reproached by our French allies for our decision, in spite 
of the fact that the burden of it fell upon them. 

I now turn to the actual discussions on Indo-China at 
Geneva. The section of the White Paper which deals with 
this part of the Conference is shorter than that dealing with 
Korea, and I apologise to the Committee, because it is not 
complete, since many of the sessions about Indo-China took 
place in private. These discussions have been long and ex- 
tremely complicated, but I do not think that anyone who has 
studied the question could have — anything else. For 
instance, at the very outset we had to decide what we were 


to discuss and who was to discuss it because we realised that 
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the Viet Minh had to be invited as well as the great powers 
and the three Associated States of Indo-China. But we were 
not prepared to prejudice the negotiations by admitting repre- 
sentatives of the so-called “resistance Governments” of Laos 
and Cambodia. Fortunately, this request for their presence at 
the conference was not maintained. 

Then we were also able to agree fairly early in the pro- 
ceedings that we would discuss, first, how to bring the fight- 
ing to an end, which seemed to us the most urgeft task, and 
later how to devise a political settlement, which is the topic 
which all Siasanetinndl <abdovinass always so greatly enjoy. 

Our next task within this accepted framework was to 
isolate the subjects for detailed discussion, and I can assure 
the Committee that this was far from easy because even draw- 
ing up an agenda for only this part of our work required 
concessions at every stage by one delegation or another. 

In a war without any clearly defined battlefront we had 
first to seek ways of separating the opposing forces. For this 
we had to bring about, if we could do it at all, detailed 
military discussions. Eventually everyone agreed that repre- 
sentatives of the opposing commands should meet for this 
purpose, but that was only a part solution of our problems; 
because after that, the difficulty was to agree who these com- 
mands were and what principle should guide their discussion. 
The Communists argued that the French Command should 
negotiate with the Viet-Minh and with the so-called Resistance 
Movements in Laos and Cambodia. They also wanted the 
military representatives of the two sides to discuss plans for 
regrouping the opposing forces in all three states, thereby 
implying that the fighting was of the same character in all 
three states. These proposals seemed to us to ignore the 
legitimate governments of the three-Associated States, and 
they took no account of the fact that in Laos and Cambodia 
the Viet Minh were foreign invaders. But after much discus- 
sion the Conference accepted the proposal which the United 
Kingdom put forward on 29th May. This provided that 
military talks should begin with Viet Nam and left open the 
arrangements to be made later for Laos and Cambodia. Repre- 
sentatives of the Commands of France and Viet Nam on the 
one hand, and Viet Minh on the other accordingly met on 2nd 
June, and their discussions are still going on. I hope that they 
will soon submit to the Conference detailed recommendations 
for the separation of the opposing forces in Viet Nam and 
for their concentration in clearly defined areas. This was an 
important advance. It allowed the parties directly concerned, 
for the first time since the Conference began, to get to grips 
with the practical problem of ending the fighting in Vietnam. 
Thereafter we had two other main issues upon which to 
concentrate. 

First was the question of supervision for the whole of this 
fighting, and the second the cessation of hostilities in Laos and 
Cambodia. Everybody accepted the need for supervision; there 
is no dispute about that. The difficulty was to decide who 
should perform the supervision and how they should perform 
it. The Communist delegation, as the Committee would 
expect, proposed an arrangement modelled on that of Korea. 
This would have given the main responsibility to joint com- 
mittees on which the two military commands would have been 
equally represented. They also proposed an international 
commission comprising representatives of India, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Pakistan, but that commission would not 
have had any authority over the joint committees. These pro- 
posals inspired very little confidence in the remaining delega- 
tions. It seemed to us that joint committees of that kind would 
be useful only as long as there was no disagreement between 
their members, and after eight years of fighting that seemed 
a rather improbable proposition on which to base our work. 
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To avoid deadlock we thought that the international commis- 

sion should have powers to arbitrate and powers to resolve 

the differences as they arose. That, in turn, meant that we 
must have a genuine impartial commission, and it must be 
able to reach Suttons by a majority vote. 

For that purpose the United Kingdom proposed the five 
Colombo powers—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan. That proposal was supported by the United States 
and by France. But we could not get agreement on this 
difficult question of supervision, nor was it possible for a 
long time to make any progress towards practical negotiations 
about the other two countries, Laos and Cambodia. The Com- 
munist delegation refused to admit that a Viet Minh with- 
drawal was an essential condition for the restoration of peace 
in these two countries nor would they recognise that these 
two countries had independent governments enjoying the 
support of their people. Repeated discussions in restricted 
session produced no results and were followed by three days 
of teal and often acrimonious debate in plenary session 
from 8th to 10th June. On the last of these days I felt com- 

lied to set out our differences in detail and to issue a warn- 
ing that if they could not be resolved it would be the duty of 
the Conference to admit its failure. There followed an in- 
terval without formal discussions on Indo-China. Negotia- 
tions were resumed at the beginning of last week in a better 
atmosphere. The eventual outcome was the agreement reached 
by the Conference on 19th June. This provided for meetings 
between the military representatives of the two sides for Laos 
and Cambodia. Their purpose is to bring about an armistice. 

The military commands will begin their examination by 
studying questions relating to the withdrawal of all foreign 
armed forces and all foreign military personnel from the two 
states. Therefore the present position is this: there are three 
sets of military discussions either proceeding or about to 
begin. One is for Vietnam which has been going on for 
about three weeks and the other two are for Laos and Cambo- 
dia. All three have been asked to report to the Conference at 
the latest by 10th July. It will then be for the Conference to 
pronounce upon their work. 

Once this had been agreed, we thought there was little 
purpose in the Foreign Ministers themselves staying at 
Geneva, but it was understood among us before we left that 
we would consult together as soon as the reports of the 
military representatives were received. We weal Gan decide 
about our return to Geneva in order to complete the work of 
the Conference. I for my part am ready to go back if by doing 
this I can make any contribution to peace. Meanwhile the 
Conference itself continues in session. 

MR. WOODROW WYATT (Labour, Birmingham, 
Aston): On a matter of clarification can the Right Hon. 
Gentleman explain what is meant exactly by “foreign per- 
sonnel” in relation to Laos and Cambodia? He may have seen 
that there was some discussion in this morning's “Manchester 
Guardian” concerning a dispute between us and the Americans 
on this point. 

MR. EDEN: The terms of the Communique are that they 
shall “study the questions relating to the cessation of hostili- 
ties on the territories of Cambodia and Laos beginning with 
the question concerning the withdrawal of all foreign armed 
forces and all foreign military personnel.” 

The Hon. Member will realise that these are terms of 
reference to allow military contacts between the two sides. 
It will be for the military contacts to work out if they can 
a solution of these matters, but, whatever their proposals may 
be, those proposals have to come back to the Conference for 
the approval of the Conference. Therefore nobody is now 
committed to the outcome of these discussions. All we have 








done is to make it possible for the two sides to meet upon 
these terms of reference. If we had not done that, there 
would have been no meeting at all. 

MR. HUGH GAITSKELL (Labour, Leeds South) : Can the 
Right Hon. Gentleman say whether the word “foreign” in- 
cludes the French? 


MR. EDEN: It might certainly be held to do so, but I 
think the fair answer to give would be that this is just one of 
the matters that can be argued out in these meetings. The 
Committee must face the fact that in a document of this kind 
we xan hardly ask one side to give the whole of their case and 
the other side to give none of their case. What I think this 
document fairly does is to give the staffs and commands an 
opportunity to talk to each other. If, as there may well be, 
there is a will for agreement behind these talks, they can 
reach it. If there is no will to reach agreement they will not, 
but at least we have given them the chance to meet and I am 
absolutely sure that we were right to do that. 

Before I close I should like to give the Committee some 
personal reflections about the Conference. I know there are 
many Members of the House who are familiar with confer- 
ences, but I think this one had many peculiarities. The 
mechanics of the Korea part of the business worked smoothly 
with the three chairmen, Mr. Molotov, Prince Wan and myself 
taking turns in the chairs, and the secretarial arrangements 
for Korea also worked well. But with regard to Indo-China 
the position was very different. We got over the difficulty 
about the chairmanship by agreeing that Mr. Molotov and I 
should alternate. Because many of the meetings were secret, 
a great a of the work of arranging and deciding on the 
agenda fell inevitably upon the two chairmen. I should like 
to pay my personal tribute to Mr. Molotov for his help in 
settling these procedural matters; indeed it is a fact that unless 
we had kept in the closest touch the conference simply could 
not have leet at all. 

A further complication in connection with Indo-China was 
the absence of normal diplomatic relations between a number 
of the countries who were represented at the conference. That 
position is quite unique in my experience, and, I devoutly 
trust, will never be repeated. Some-one had to provide a chan- 
nel of communication, even at the risk of being called a 
“Municheer”’, and if no-one had provided channel of com- 
munication we should very soon have been completely stuck. 
That task fell to the chairmen; there was no other way of 
doing it. There is no doubt that one result of the Conference 
has been an improvement in Anglo-Chinese relations. This 
has already-had a number of consequences, of which the House 
is aware. I. was glad of the opportunity to meet Mr. Chou 
En Lai. The contacts between the two delegations in Geneva 
were undoubtedly of value. I know there has been benefit of 
them in certain quarters, but, in my opinion, they have already 
proved of benefit to this country and a real contribution to 
peaceful co-existence, which is still our aim and object with 
every country. 

I have spoken about the Commonwealth. Throughout the 
Conference we also had daily contacts with our United States 
and French allies. Our consultations were in fact continuous. 
For many weeks General Bedell Smith, whose distinguished 
military record and disinterested services to both our countries 
are highly valued by us all, was the leader of the United States 
delegation. We worked closely together, and not even sensa- 
tional rumours, of which there were one or two, ever affected, 
I am sure, our co-operation. 

As the Committee knows, the Prime Minister and I will 
take advantage of this interval in the work at Geneva to 
accept the invitation of the President of the United States to 
visit Washington. We are very glad to be going again to 





discuss in freedom and frankness, as is our custom, the many 
problems which we have to face together. On my way home 
from Geneva I was glad to have the opportunity of meeting 
M. Mendes-France, the new Prime Minister of France, in 
Paris. He has courageously pledged himself to seek a settle- 
ment of the Indo-China question within a month. I feel sure 
that the Committee will wish him all success and will welcome 
the fact that he is to meet Mr. Chou En Lai today. 

But final agreement at Geneva will not depend on us and 
our allies and associates alone. It should be clear to all that 
the hopes of agreement would be jeopardised if active military 
operations in Indo-China were to be intensified while negotia- 
tions for an armistice are proceeding at Geneva. If this 
reminder is needed, I hope that it may be heeded. If it is, 
then I think that there is a chance. I do not put it higher than 
that—there is a chance that, with continued patience, these 
long and difficult negotiations will produce an acceptable 
result. Any agreement reached must, of course, do more than 
simply bring the fighting to an end, urgent though that is. 
It must pay regard to the wishes of the people of Indo-China 
and to the legitimate rights of France. Such an agreement, if 
we can get it, will provide a basis upon which to build the 
security of South-East Asia. But it will do much more than 
that: it will greatly strengthen peace throughout the world. 
MR. ATTLEE: 

The Committee is greatly indebted for the very clear and 
informative statement of the Foreign Secretary, and particu- 
larly, I think, its latter stages in which he gave us those per- 
sonal impressions, for although he was good enough to cir- 
culate the speeches made at the Conference, because those 
speeches seemed so often to be made for effect, for restating 
positions that everyone knew about, one really did not gather 
much of the atmosphere of the Conference from them. 

I think that everybody is indebted to the Right Honourable 
Gentleman for the efforts that he has made at the Geneva 
Conference. Certainly one has the impression that here was 
a matter where the personal efforts of the Foreign Secretary 
had wrought a great deal. I was also pleased at what he said 
with regard to Mr. Molotov, for I think it was quite clear that 
Mr. Molotov also worked for the Conference to succeed. I do 
not think any of us underrate the difficulties that face a Foreign 
Secretary at any conference. He always has to start off with the 
difficulties of people who say “no” all the time. I think in 
these days that it is particularly true. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman said that he was able to 
work very cordially with the French. It is difficult these days 
when French Governments seem to have such a fugitive life. 
One hopes that M. Mendes-France may succeed, but I think 
it is right that we should say to our French friends how sad 
it is that when we want France to take her rightful place in the 
world this eternal breaking down of the Administration does 
frustrate all our efforts. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman has to deal also with our 
American friends, and he is going over to America. I have no 
doubt, that, as he says, there will be some frank speaking. I 
must say that sometimes it is awfully difficult to understand 
just what the American line is, as between what members of 
the Government say and what Senators say and sometimes 
what Generals and Admirals say. I am quite sure that this 
journey to Washington will be useful if we can get a rather 
more coherent view. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman rightly pointed out what 
our interest is in this matter. Our interest is simply to get 
such conditions in Asia as will enable its various peoples to 
develop harmoniously as free nations taking their full part 
in the world. This Conference was concerned with two vital 
matters. One was Korea which, after all, manifests the deter- 
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mination of the world to resist aggression. We all regret that 
further progress has not been made there. The other was 
Indo-China. Indo-China is rather a different matter. Indo- 
China I would describe as part of the process of bringing to an 
end an obsolete colonialism. I think it is right to realise that 
from the point of view of Asia. We witness in our day the 
rising up of the nations of Asia, and now we have this very, 
very difficult task of trying to get them their right positions in 
the world and to prevent the kind of things arising in Asia 
that have arisen in Europe. I think the most notable thing, 
perhaps, about this Conference is that it is the first Conference 
in Europe in which the real rulers of China have taken part. 
It is really a farce still not to recognise the present Govern- 
ment of China as the effective Government of China. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman said how difficult it is to have 
a conference when people do not even recognise each other. 
I am hoping that soon the realistic approach to China will be 
made by other nations, including in particular our American 
friends. I think the real obstacle to a settlement in Korea is 
the failure to recognise the Chinese position and to allow 
China to have her proper place in the United Nations. Read- 
ing the Chinese speeches at Geneva one can see, when they 
talk about the United Nations, that the Chinese will not 
accept this or that from the United Nations because they are 
excluded from the United Nations. 

If China were in the United Nations, I think we might get 
a greater acceptance of the kind of provisions set up for 
demilitarisation, armistice and all the rest of it, but as long 
as China is obstinately kept outside the United Nations, she 
always and inevitably regards that as a hostile bloc. I think 
it is quite obvious today that there is no question of a military 
victory in Indo-China. There has to be a settlement. I think 
there was a considerable advance in some of the statements by 
Chou En-lai in recognising that there was a different position 
in Vietnam from that in Cambodia and Laos, and I am quite 
sure that the right line, with all the difficulties, is to press for 
free elections under proper conditions in both Korea and 
Indo-China, our object being an all-round settlement. I regard 
as perhaps the most important part of this Conference the 
contact which has been made with the Government of China. 

I am very glad that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
stressed the point of the close contact which he had with and 
the help which he had from our Commonwealth friends, be- 
cause I believe that is a vital factor in the whole situation. 
When one looks at Asia one sees stretching right across, in 
the north, the influence of Chinese civilisation, but in the 
southern belt one sees the influence of Indian civilisation, 
which goes right across through Cambodia and out through 
Indonesia. I do not see any reason why there should be a 
clash between those two civilisations. What we ought to be 
aiming at is a modus vivendi in Asia. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman struck a hopeful note. It is no good being over- 
sanguine, but there is a hope because in every one of these 
countries there is the most urgent need for them to apply 
themselves to their own domestic problems, particularly by 
raising their standard of life. 

One hears about Chinese imperialism. There is a danger, 
there is always a danger, that a flushed nationalism may turn 
to imperialism. We saw recently that they had 603 million 
people to look after. Surely that is enough for any govern- 
ment. 

I am quite sure that the key to many of the Dg of 
Asia lies in keeping in close touch with our Indian friends. 
I was attracted by the idea which was hinted at by the Foreign 
Secretary of a kind of Locarno in Asia, an all-in pact not with 
two great blocs lined up against each other, but a kind of 
security pact among all these countries of Asia so that they 
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ANTHONY EDEN—CLEMENT ATTLEE 


should avoid what happened so often in Europe—the tearing 
up of the whole continent by war. The true interest of all 
of them obviously is peace. I say again that there is the pre- 
requisite of a proper appreciation of the F cnagrrc of China. 

May I say a word or two about the pending visit to Wash- 
ington of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary? They 
can both be assured that they go with the goodwill of all the 
people of this country. I particularly welcome the fact that 
the Prime Minister has said that they are not going on a fixed 
agenda. Necessarily detailed points will arise, but I think 
here is an occasion for taking a broad sweep of the whole 
horizon of the problems facing the world. 

I hope we may clear up some differences in point of view. 
I do not think we ought to be at all ashamed about the fact 
that we have differences in point of view with the United 
States. Partly those are historical, I think, they are geogra- 

ical. I do not think we often realise how America feels 
about the fact that from her Pacific coast she is facing what 
may be another great insurgent land mass. But I am quite 
sure that from the American point of view an Asia which is 
peaceful and joined in a pact is a far safer defence than any 
outside barrier of islands. It is a different conception. One 
can quite understand the position. We must try to enter into 
the American point of view and equally they should look at 
our point of view. I hope we shall get a union of minds on 
that. 

One thing which I hope will flow from it is some approach 
to the question which we ventilated in the House the other 
day—to a talk also with Mr. Malenkov. I should like to see 
it take place here in London. After all, it is a very central 
situation. Why should we always have to go abroad? I think 
the Right Honourable Gentleman the Prime Minister is fully 
entitled to be host. It would be an enormous advantage if in 
this country in the centre of the Commonwealth, fixed between 
those two great land masses, there should be a meeting of at 
least the three—perhaps a wider meeting, but at any rate of 
the three—leaders of their countries at the present time to 
deal with those vital questions—I will not elaborate them 
again—which lie at the back of so much of the fear which 
obsesses the world. 

I do not want to say any more, but I hope that in the course 
of any reply which is made today something will be said about 
the position in Central America, which is causing a good deal 
of disquiet in many minds. 

MR. EDEN: 

I must thank the Committee for the very generous way in 
which it has treated this debate. I begin by thanking the 
Leader of the Opposition for a characteristically tolerant and 
statesmanlike speech which does really help us in the work 
which we have to do. Then there are the Right Hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lewisham, South, who has just 
spoken in the same theme, my Hon. friend the Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Walker-Smith, Conservative) and my 
Hon. friend the Member for Preston, North (Mr. J. Amery, 
Conservative )—who does not always agree with the Foreign 
Secretary—the Hon. Member for Aston (Mr. Wyatt, Labour), 
the Hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. Donnelly, Labour)— 
all and many others have made really constructive speeches in 
a debate which has not really been a debate at all but an 
expression of a national feeling in a situation which commands 
national unity. 

If I had a quarrel with the Hon. Member for Aston at.all— 
and tonight I am trying to be non-controversial—it would be 
when he said that he felt that I was carrying out Socialist 
foreign policy. My only hope is that at the next conference 
I shall not be asked to explain what Socialist foreign policy 
was. I might be taking up too much of the time of the con- 








ference—but that is my only controversial remark. I want to 
thank, in particular, the Hon. Member for Liverpool, Scot- 
land Division( Mr. Logan, Labour), who is so universally 
respected in this House, for the encouragement which he has 
given to us. 

The Hon. Member for Aston, and others referred to the 
significance of the economic factor in this whole South-East 
Asia problem. Of course he is right, and so are the other Hon. 
Members who mentioned it, but none of them proceeded to 
describe what we are already doing. I do think that in this 
respect the Colombo Plan is a remarkable example of what can 
be done by Commonwealth countries and others to try to meet 
exactly this need. 

The fact that some of those taking part in it are not all that 
wealthy makes the Plan all the more significant and useful. 

Before I pass to other matters, it is necessary that I should 
say a word or two about the E.D.C. because my Hon. friend 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir R. Boothby )—whom 
I gladly admit in this matter has been entirely consistent, 
which does not mean that he has necessarily been consistently 
right—and others who have raised this topic have told us 
that, owing to French Parliamentary events, E.D.C. is dead 
and will we please find an alternative to it. They even sug- 
gested that the Foreign Office, and the Foreign Secretary, were 
extremely inefficient because they had not already done so. 

I must first say that the E.D.C. is not the business of this 
country alone, or even the business of this country mainly, 
and secondly that the treaties have been signed by all the 
countries concerned, including France two years ago. They 
have been ratified by many of them, including this country, 
all the Benelux countries and Germany. Those are all factors 
which we have to weigh in the scale, and it would be 
immensely serious for the future of Western Europe if we had 
to contemplate a situation in which the ratification and the 
carrying into force of the E.D.C. had finally to be abandoned. 

I want the Committee to understand very seriously what 
I feel and why I feel it. It is just that for long past we have 
tried to find conceivable alternatives, and I tell the Com- 
mittee that we have been unable to find any really workable 
alternatives. (An Hon. Member: ‘There is one.’”) The only 
one, to which I presume the Hon. Gentleman refers, is the 
alternative of Germany in N.A.T.O. Does anybody really 
believe that when they come to reflect on that alternative, the 
French nation will feel that, without any of the safeguards 
which exist in E.D.C., Germany with a national army of 
unlimited size and a general staff is to be preferred to the 
E.D.C.? I do not believe when the time comes that they will 
feel that at all. 

What my Hon. friends are searching for—and I understand 
it—is something between the two with which this country can 
be not merely associated but of which this country can be a 
member. I have understood that feeling, and I have been 
searching for this particular thing against this situation. I 
would only say that I and the Foreign Office—have examined 
every formula that we can find, and I have not been able to 
find a workable alternative to the E.D.C. which gives any- 
thing approaching the safeguards which the E.D.C. gives for 
the future of Europe. We really cannot ask the Germany of 
today to put her name now again to precisely those things that 

Germany put her name to two years ago. Maybe she will. 
Even with a strong German Government, it is asking much 
having given up, as she did give up— 

MR. J. HYND rose— 

Mr. EDEN: Let me finish. I want to follow my own 
thoughts. Having given up for the sake of this particular 
European conception certain rights and privileges which she 
might well have thought she could in the future enjoy, I do 
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not want the Committee to think it is going to be an easy 
thing to negotiate some other agreement which has the like 
results. Frankly, I do not believe it can be done, and that any- 
thing else we may try to do—I say with regret—is going to be 
much less satisfactory than the E.D.C. That is why I say to 
our French friends once again, “with your clear, logical minds 
do look at the alternatives before finally saying that you can- 
not vote for E.D.C.” 

MR. HYND (Labour Attercliffe): All I would like to ask 
the Right Hon. Gentleman is whether, with his clear, logical 
mind, he would reach the conclusion that the only answer 
is for us to join the E.D.C. and bring the French in with us. 

MR. EDEN: I really do not think that would be the 
answer or even, if that offer were made, that it is the answer. 
After all, we have offered a military contribution. We have 
offered as much as France and the other E.D.C. countries 
have done. The strange thing in this situation, which I have 
discussed with most of the statesmen in Western Europe, is 
that not one of them has said that it is up to Britain to do 
something more. They used to. Under the new guarantees 
and agreements, I do not think it is Britain’s position. It is 
the psychological position within France, and it would be 
impertinent for any British politician to tell them how to 
resolve it. 

The Leader of the Opposition asked me some questions 
about Guatemala and what is happening there. We have 
reassuring reports as to the Safety of British subjects. The 
only incident which affects British interests is, I am told, that 
the Shell Plant was hit in Guatemala City yesterday morning 
by machine-gun fire from a solitary unidentified fighter. So 
far it is by no means clear how operations are developing and 
what is likely to be the course of events. As to the United 
Nations the House will recall that the Guatemalan complaint 
was first considered by the Security Council on 20th June. 
A resolution was then unanimously adopted at this meeting, 
calling for the immediate termination of any action likely to 
cause bloodshed and requesting all members of the United 
Nations to obstain from giving support to any such action. 
A further meeting of the Security Council has now been 
called for. I am told it is likely to take place tomorrow. 
I cannot forecast what will happen at this meeting, nor am I 
prepared to say what instructions I have sent to our repre- 
sentatives. 

MR. EMRYS HUGHES (Labour, S. Ayrshire), Why not? 

Mr. EDEN: Because I think he should have a chance to 
play his hand for himself—but I should like to repeat what 
the United Kingdom Delegate said on 20th June, namely, that 
in our view it is clear that the Security Council cannot divest 
itself of responsibility for this situation. It is seized of the 
matter, which must remain before the Security Council. We 
ourselves shall continue to treat this issue objectively, on its 
merits, and in the letter and the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. Here I want to take issue with those who criticise 
the suggestion that this matter might have been handled by 
the Organisation of American States. I must draw attention 
to Article 52 (3) of the Charter, which reads: 

“The Security Council shall encourage the development of 
pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies either on the 
initiative of the States concerned or by reference from 
the Security Council.” 

There was nothing whatever wrong in asking a regional coun- 
cil to handle this matter. What would be wrong would be 
to ask it to handle it exclusively, and for the Security Council 
to divest itself or any interest in it. 

MR. HUGHES: What about observers? 
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MR. EDEN: That is not the issue . The Latin American 
observers at the Council advocated this course, and I do not 
think it was wrong for us to have supported it, provided that 
it was not handled exclusively and the Security Council did 
not divest itself of its responsibility. Our policy is that this 
dispute should be handled in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter, and that is the policy which we shall pursue. 

For the remaining minutes I should like to say a word about 
two topics: First, the general topic which has been mentioned 
more than once in this debate, of negotiating with Com- 
munist China, and secondly, the question of Anglo-American 
relations. 

It has been suggested once or twice in this debate that by 
negotiating with Communist China we should be in danger 
of weakening ourselves. I do not believe it unless we have no 
faith in ourselves. If that were so, it would be true, but 
negotiation in itself does not weaken us, and if the Com- 
mittee believe, as I do, that though we probably cannot get 
complete, even and smooth international relations between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds we can get a 
measure of tolerable agreement, then we must be able to talk 
to each other. As the Right Hon. Gentleman rightly said, 
it is a fact that both the Berlin and Geneva Conferences, 
apart from anything-else they may or may not have done, did 
reduce international tension, and have, in a certain measure, 
opened up possibilities which we perhaps did not even know 
were there before. They have made possible new tasks in 
which we can share together. Let me give the Committee just 
one example. Supposing an agreement were reached in this 
vexed Indo-China issue, rather on the lines suggested by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman; suppose that everybody agreed that 
Laos and Cambodia should lead their own lives, and that 
whatever other arrangements were agreed to about Viet Nam 
should be guaranteed; suppose an Asian circle, consisting on 
the one hand of China and Soviet Russia, and, on the other, 
of France, America and ourselves—and perhaps India and 
other countries, too—could guarantee the arrangements 
arrived at. That would be something entirely new in our 
international experience. 

I do not say that it is likely to happen, but I think that it is 
possible that it might happen, and surely it is something worth 
while trying to get. Of course, we are not so foolish any of 
us, as to believe that that would resolve the problems of the 
world for all time, or that it would mean that the ambitions 
of certain powers would be satisfied, but it might mean that 
everybody concerned thought it desirable for reasons of co- 
existence—if I may use the phrase again—to make some such 
arrangement. And it having once been made, it might last. 

That is what I mean by the need to keep as open a mind as 
one can in these approaches. 

I come now to another question mentioned, the difference 
between the great powers, the free powers and the Communist 
great powers. Differences between the Communist great 
powers, I believe, exist. I have as much reason for knowing 
about that as anybody in the Committee. I believe they do, 
but, of course, they are not canvassed. Ours always are, and 
not only canvassed but magnified. It is not news to say that 
relations between Britain and the United States are good. 
The slightest divergence, of course, is food to what one may 
call the battle of the columnists. So that is the difference. 
They have their divergencies. We know nothing of them. 
We have ours, which may be less serious, but we know all 
~~ them—and know about some that have never existed 
at all. 

So I think we have to keep this in perspective. As I look 
over the last few weeks I really do not believe that out 
differences with the United States have at any time been of 
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PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


any real significance. They have mainly been differences of 
assessment and differences of timing. Yet they raise a pretty 
hullabaloo. The only reason that I am worried about this is 
that this kind of difference is bound to go on taking place 
between free countries. Because we are free countries we are 
bound to have different points of view about those kinds of 
things. I hope that we can learn to treat them with restraint. 
That seems to me the main message of this debate. 

Everybody in this country, or almost everybody in it, be- 
lieves that understanding between us, the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States is the foundation of world 
peace. It is in that spirit that we are asked to go across the 
Atlantic. I think the Committee’s message tonight may be 
described as being ‘‘Do all you can to have the best relations 
with the United States, but do not forget what the House of 


French 





Commons wants you to do.”—what our American friends 
might call a tough assignment. 

At any rate, we go to do it in the confidence that our 
American friends understand as well as we do that the rela- 
tionship we have to maintain is not maintained merely because 
we like each other, though we do, but because unless we can 
deal with our differences in a friendly spirit the chances of the 
peace of the world become slender indeed. Therefore, I say 
that this Committee should send to the United States of 
America tonight this message; we may have differed in the 
past, no doubt, from time to time we shall differ in the 
future, but these things are nothing beside the great flow 
of human endeavour in which we want to join to establish 
the peace of the world. 


Policies 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
By PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE, Premier of France 
Delivered before the French National Assembly, Paris, France, June 17, 1954 


¢¢ JT COME before you, entrusted by the President of the 
Republic with the same mission as a year ago, almost to 
the day. 
“At that ies I proposed a policy of recovery and national 
renovation, and I told you that this policy constituted a single 
unit of which you could not accept a part and reject the rest 
without making the entire program ineffective. Three hundred 
and one among you approved the program as a whole, but 205 
abstained, thus indicating, I think, that although they agreed 
with me on a great many points, they could not, however, give 
me their wholehearted support on others. 

“If I did not get their votes, it was not because of the strict- 
ness of my economic program, which set great goals for the 
nation to attain without concealing the difficulties that stood 
in their way; it was not because they were reluctant to choose 
a difficult course, but rather because we were then divided on 
one problem: the problem of Indochina. 

“I speak to those who abstained a year ago. The events that 
have occurred since then must have brought our views closer 
together. And we can now be united, it seems to me, by a 
common desire for peace, which corresponds to the aspiration 
of the entire country. 

“We are also engaged together in negotiations now under 
way. It is my duty to tell you in what state of mind I shall 
tackle these negotiations, if you entrust me with that task. 

“For some years now I have felt that a peace through com- 
promise, a peace negotiated with the enemy, was.warranted by 
the facts, and that on such a peace depended the rehabilitation 
of our finances, and the recovery and expansion of our economy, 
~ that war laid upon our country a burden too heavy for it to 

f. 

“And now a new and fearful danger has emerged: if the 
conflict in Indochina is not settled—and settled very soon—it 
is the risk of war, of an international and perhaps atomic war, 
that we must face. 


THERE WILL BE No SuRRENDER IN INDOCHINA 


“It is because I wanted a better peace that I wanted it sooner, 
when we held more trump cards in our hand, but there are 
concessions and sacrifices which even the present situation 
does not call for. France need not accept, oa will not accept, 
a settlement under conditions which would be incompatible 


with her most vital interests. France will maintain her presence 
in the Far East. Neither our Allies nor our enemies should 
harbor the slightest doubt as to the significance of our deter- 
mination. 


“We have entered into negotiations at Geneva in liaison with 
our Allies and with the Associated States. The Government I 
shall form, if you so decide, will pursue these negotiations, 
prompted by a constant will to peace, but equally resolved—in 
order to safeguard our interests and reach an honorable settle- 
ment—to play for all they are worth the trump cards still 
held by France: the concentration of our material and spiritual 
forces in wide areas; the interest and support of our Allies; 
and, last, the valor and heroism of our soldiers—the essential 
factor on which France relies above all else. I say this emphati- 
cally and pay them a solemn homage, by recalling the painful 
glory of Dienbienphu and so many sacrifices made in ieaiad 
as well as famous battles. 


“That is why the security of the Expeditionary Corps and 
the maintenance of its strength are imperative duties in which 
neither the Government nor the Parliament will falter. 

“That is why no measure will be neglected that might prove 
necessary for this purpose. 

“And that is why, finally, he who stands before you—and 
whose feelings on the Indochinese problem have never changed 
—now makes his appeal for support to a majority made up of 
men who have never, directly or indirectly, espoused the cause 
of those who are fighting against us, men, therefore, who can 
demand the confidence of our soldiers and negotiate in com- 
plete independence with the enemy. 


“I have studied the record closely and at length. I have con- 
sulted with the most qualified military and diplomatic experts. 
They have confirmed my conviction that a peaceful settlement 
of the conflict is possible. 

“We must, therefore, have a rapid cease-fire. The Govern- 
ment I shall form will give itself—and our adversaries—a 
period of four weeks to bring it about. Today is June 17. I 
shall come before you before July 20 and report on the results. 
If no satisfactory solution can be reached by that date, you 
will be released from the contract which binds us and my 
Government will hand its resignation to the President of the 
Republic. 
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“It goes without saying that, in the meantime—I mean 
beginning tomorrow—all the necessary military measures will 
be taken to fulfill the most immediate needs as well as to put the 
Government that would succeed mine in a position to continue 
the fight, if it should unfortunately have to do so. If certain 
of these measures require a parliamentary decision, they will 
be proposed to you. 

“My objective is peace. 

“On the international level, France will seek peace with 
complete openness. 

“And I ask your confidence for this single purpose, to fulfill 
a sacred mission that is dictated to us by the ardent wish of 
the entire nation. 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION Must BE CARRIED ON 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, it is with the prospect in view of 
achieving our objective in Indochina within the required time, 
that I shall now outline briefly the subsequent goals which my 
Goverment will set for itself. 

“First, in the economic field. On July 20, I shall submit to 
you a coherent program of recovery and expansion intended 
to ensure a gradual improvement in the country’s living condi- 
tions and economic independence. This plan will broaden and 
expand both the objectives of the 18-month plan launched by 
the preceding Government and the means intended to ensure 
its success. 

“The detailed proposals which will then be submitted to you 
will form the basis of a new contract by virtue of which my 
Government will have the necessary powers to attain its econo- 
mic objectives within the shortest possible time. 

“You are already acquainted with the broad lines and the 
basic principles of our program. I described them at this very 
rostrum a year ago. Let me just recall that an active policy of 
economic progress is inseparable from a policy of financial 
stringency, as proved by the example of the countries of Europe 
which have made the most rapid progress in raising their 
people's standard of living. 

“It is in accordance with this principle that the means of 
economic expansion will be applied, that is: maximum utiliza- 
tion of the national resources for the most productive ends; 
full employment, which frees the workers from the threat of 
unemployment, euyy their security in the present and a 
better way of life in the future; broad fiscal reforms, whose 
principle has already been adopted by the Parliament and 
which the Government may be asked to complete by decree. 

“Our aim is to restore France’s position as a strong and 
prosperous nation, in whose progress her eager youth may find 
a promise of justice and happiness. 

“And it stands to reason that what I have just said applies 
both to Metropolitan France and to the Overseas Departments 
and Territories; through all our losses and sorrows, their peo- 
ples have never been sparing in their loyalty; today, they have 
the right to expect increased solidarity on the part of the mother 
country. 

“Such, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the second part of the 
program to be undertaken by the Government which I propose 
to constitute. 


FRANCE WILL REMAIN FAITHFUL TO THE 
ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


“Once wy has been restored in Indochina, and the essential 
decisions have been reached to ensure the recovery of our eco- 


nomy, France must pronounce herself clearly on the policy she 
intends to follow concerning an important and long-deferred 
problem: the problem of Europe. With regard to her friends 
as well as to herself, France cannot prolong an uncertainty 
which is harmful to the Western Alliance. 
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“Now, this alliance, to which France belongs by virtue of a 
geographical and historical mission, has only to appear in 
jeopardy, for the worst dangers to emerge on the horizon. In 
order to preserve its complete effectiveness, it is our duty to 
adhere to it in a spirit of realism that is also a spirit of loyalty. 
Our rule will be never to make promises that we are not sure we 
can keep, but to keep those that we do make, no matter what 
the cost. 

“The E.D.C., nevertheless, raises one of the gravest problems 
of conscience our country has ever experienced. Ii is a distressing 
spectacle—and one to which we cannot resign ourselves—to 
see the French people deeply divided on a question so closely 
linked to our national ra But is it not possible to state 
this problem objectively, even when emotional factors too often 
obscure the facts? 


CONCILIATION Must BE SOUGHT BETWEEN ADVOCATES 
AND OPPONENTS OF THE E.D.C. 

“One of these facts is the necessity of Western rearmanent, 

entailed by the international situation, which has led us to 
consider the conditions of Germany's participation in a joint 
defense organization—a cruel prospect, indeed, for all French- 
men. 
“That, at such a time, the nation should be torn by the 
passionate controversy which has arisen on the form, methods 
and institutions of this defense community ; and that for months 
our country should re-echo to a great and painful quarrel that 
runs the risk of being prolonged for years to come—that is 
what no patriot can willingly accept. It is the duty of every 
one of us to put a stop to this quarrel in the name of national 
unity itself. 

“I appeal to the opponents as well as to the supporters of 
the E.D.C. to abandon their uncompromising attitudes which, 
all things considered, can have no other effect than to weaken 
severely, and for a long time to come, the country’s morale 
and its defense system. 

“I cannot believe that men of equal goodwill, who have 
already agreed to a large extent on basic principles, cannot get 
together and conciliate their views, even if, on both sides, they 
are asked to make efforts which may still seem difficult. 

“The Government that I would like to constitute will bring 
about this necessary confrontation, this reconciliation which 
the country desires. It will bring together men and patriots of 

will and will ask them—during the time when our effort 
will be devoted first and foremost to the settlement of the Indo- 
chinese conflict—to lay the bases of an agreement, which will 
immediately be submitted to Parliament. If these consultations 
were to prove unsuccessful, the Government itself would take 
its responsibilities. 

“Our aim, as I have said before, is to define the conditions 
which, taking into account the country’s aspirations and scru- 
ples, will enable us to obtain the over-all national support 
indispensable to any European defense project. 

“In any event, definite proposals to this end will be intro- 
duced in the Assembly before it recesses. 

“Thus our Allies will know, as of now, that in a short time 
they will receive from France the clear and constructive reply 
which they have long had the right to expect. 

“As for the country, which today is divided, it will be grate- 
ful to you for having shown it the way toward wisdom and 
unity, and for having succeeded, in this hour of stress, in ovet- 
coming even the most serious differences of opinion in a noble 
spirit of patriotism, and for the sole purpose of safeguarding 
the supreme interests of the nation. 

THE GOVERNMENT WILL RESUME INTERRUPTED 
DIscuSSIONS IN NORTH AFRICA 


“The tasks that have just been enumerated must be accomp- 
lished simultaneously with the reestablishment of peace 
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security in the two North African countries which fanaticism 
and terrorism have, at this very moment, plunged into mourn- 
ing. Morocco and Tunisia, which France has led on the road to 
economic, social and political progress, must not become hot- 
beds of insecurity sh agitation next to our Algerian depart- 
ments: that I shall never allow. 

“Let me add with the same determination that neither shall 
I tolerate any hesitation or reticence in the carrying out of 
promises made to people who have had faith in us. 

“We promised them that we would them in a position 
to manage their own affairs. We shall keep this promise and 
we are ready in this perspective to resume talks which, unfortu- 
nately, have been interrupted. 

“I am convinced, in fact, that it is possible to reconcile the 
existence of common structures within the French Union with 
the constantly improved functioning of the institutions belong- 
ing to each of these two countries. 

“To sum up, my Government's plan of action will cover 
three consecutive stages: 

“1. Before July 20 it will endeavor to obtain settlement of 
the Indochina conflict. 

“2 At that time, at the latest, it will submit to you a coherent 
and detailed program of economic recovery and will ask the 
necessary powers for its implementation. 

3. Finally, and still before the parliamentary vacation 

riod, it will submit to you proposals enabling you, without 
urther delay, to reach a decision regarding our European policy. 
It is understood, I repeat, that if at one of these stages I have 
not succeeded in achieving the goal that has been set, my 
Government will hand its resignation to the President of the 
Republic. 

‘Today, therefore, I oe the confidence of the Assembly 
only for a first period of four weeks which will be devoted to 
my first objective: the cease-fire in Indochina. 

“T ask you for a clear-cut reply. 

“If it is affirmative, it will imply that, during a period which 
will be brief but all too difficult for the head of the Govern- 
ment, the Assembly will endeavor not to make his burden 
heavier and that, for this short period, it will voluntarily keep 
from distracting his attention, which will be concentrated on 
a crucial negotiation. 

“I am offering you a contract. Each of you will weigh in his 
conscience the sacrifices that I ask of him, but also the op- 
rw which I can bring to the nation as a whole. If you 
eel—after a debate, in which I shall understand your scruples 

—that I can be of use, that I may be able to contribute to the 
reestablishment of peace to which the whole country aspires, 
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if you believe that my program is consistent with the national 
interest, you will have to give me your support, and what is 
more, your help in the accomplishment of my task. How could 
you refuse to contribute actively to the realization of objectives 
which, by your vote, you have recognized as vital and of the 
utmost urgency ? 


How THE CABINET MINISTERS WILL BE CHOSEN 


“But the Government will be what its members make it. If 
you entrust me with its formation, I shall call on men of charac- 
ter, of will and of faith. I shall do so without any concern for 
representation. So great is my desire to establish the 

roadest possible national union, that I shall not deny myself 
the right of eventually asking for the participation of those 
Deputies, who, for reasons worthy of respect, might not have 
found it possible at the outset to grant me their vote. 

“There will be none of those interminable negotiations that 
we have experienced. I shall not stand for either demands or 
vetoes. The choice of ministers, under the Constitution, be- 
longs to the President of the Council who has been invested 
and to him alone. I am not prepared to compromise on the 
rights which you would grant me through your vote of in- 
vestiture. 


We Must HAVE FAITH IN THE FUTURE OF FRANCE 


“I have sometimes been accused of pessimism, as if I de- 
rived some morbid pleasure from predicting catastrophes and 
preaching penance. The severity of my opinions was based solely 
on a profound sense of optimism as to France's possibilities 
and the opportunities offered her. It is precisely Siemens we 
are in a position to achieve a recovery based on realities that 
I have denounced illusions. 

“The difficulties and hazards facing us have made each one 
of us today more conscious of the efforts to be put forth; and 
that is why, more than ever before, I believe in the vigorous 
and A sap rebirth of our nation. 

“This requires, above all else, the reestablishment of peace. 

“I am aware of the responsibilities that will devolve upon 
me in negotiations which will no doubt prove difficult and try- 
ing. I shall be sustained by the realization of the great interests 
you will have entrusted to me. I shall also have constantly in 
mind the sacrifices of our soldiers, the suffering and anxiety 
of their families, the fate of our prisoners. 

“For the man who stands before you, it will be a deeply 
moving honor to have _— to lift the country out of a bloody 
—_— and for you, the representatives of the people, it 
will be the highest of all distinctions to have restored to France 
the invaluable blessings of peace.” 
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THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


By PAT McCARRAN, 


Senator from Nevada 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1954. 


M‘: PRESIDENT, we are being visited today by two 
eminent Englishmen, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, and the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden. 
They have been here over the past weekend and they are 
engaged, we are told, in top-level conferences with certain 
officials of our own Government. Perhaps, after the pas- 
sage of time, we shall know something at least of what was 
said at these conferences. Perhaps we shall even be told, in 
part, who attended them. It may even be that we shall 
earn some of the decisions resulting from these conferences, 





though of course we cannot be sure that such decisio. will 
be identified for us as being results of these conferences. 


Perhaps it may be contended that hospitality would, dur- 
ing the continued presence of these eminent Englishmen 
within our borders, dictate silence on the part of any Senator 
who might have other than praise to speak with respect to 
them. My own feeling, however, is that the cause of 
Americanism, the cause of freedom, and the cause of im- 
proved understanding between the United States and Eng- 








land—where, certainly, there is room for improvement— 
can all be served by speaking frankly here and now. 

When he arrived at the Washington National Airport, 
and stepped from his airplane, Mr. Churchill lost no time 
in referring, as he so often has referred on similar occasions, 
to the fact that his mother was an American. I honor 
Mr. Churchill for his devotion to his mother, as evidenced 
by his habit of mentioning her whenever he comes to see 
us; but I think in fairness to Mr. Churchill, it should be 
stated that he probably does not intend by this reference to 
his mother to convey the impression that he is prejudiced in 
favor of the United States as against any of the interests 
of England or the Empire. Certainly, it can be said with 
considerable assurance that Mr. Churchill did not intend to 
give any such impression to the people of Great Britain. 

I greatly admire the Prime Minister of England. He and 
I have spent approximately the same period of time in this 
world, and I have watched his amazing career with interest 
and admiration down through the years. One thing we 
can always be sure about with respect to Mr. Churchill: he 
will never lose sight of the real interests of England, as he 
understands them. 

When those interests truly coincide with the interests of 
the United States, as they have in the past, we shall find 
Mr. Churchill going to great lengths to further the interests 
of the United States, because in doing so he will also be 
furthering the interests of his own country. When the 
interests of England, and the British Empire, as Mr. Churchill 
sees them, do not precisely coincide with the interests of 
the United States, we may find Mr. Churchill seeking to 
make us believe that they do coincide; but we may rest 
assured that he will do so without ever surrendering any 
of the real interests of his own country. I honor him for 
that; but I fear him for it also, because it has become in- 
creasingly obvious, in the recent past, that the interests of 
England as the English Government sees them—and Mr. 
Churchill represents the English Government—are becom- 
ing increasingly based on a different set of values and a 
different standard of conduct than would be acceptable to 
the people of the United States. 

The phrase “too little and too late’ was brought into 
the vocabulary of the common man, in this country and 
abroad, by a great Prime Minister of England. It is a sad 
thing, Mr. President, that the counsel of the representatives 
of England, over a period of many months, with respect 
not only to the crisis in Indochina but the entire deteriorat- 
ing situation in Asia, have been in the spirit of “‘too little 
and too late.” 

We must stop “kidding” ourselves about the results of 
the Geneva Conference; and we must not let Mr. Dulles, 
or Mr. Eden, or Mr. Smith, or Mr .Churchill, or anybody 
else “kid’’ us along any further through misrepresentation 
of the effects of that debacle. There can be no question 
whatsoever about the fact that the net effect of the Geneva 
Conference has been a serious blow to the prestige of the 
United States, a serious loss of face by the Wesiern World 
throughout Asia, and a tremendous victory for Mao Tse- 
tung and his servant, Chou En-lai, and for the cause of 
communism throughout Asia. No one unsympathetic with 
communism has gained anything of lasting value from this 
conference. 

Our Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, declared at the time 
he announced his assent to the Geneva Conference that 
Communist China would be present there not as an equal, 
but as an aggressor, in effect being called to account for the 
results of its aggression. But that declaration has been 
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shown to have been merely words without force or faith 
behind them, meaning nothing, and conveying nothing of 
the realities of the situation. The cold, hard fact is that 
Chou En-lai and the Communist Chinese delegation dom- 
inated the Geneva Conference in every way. This has been 
completely clear in Asia, even though it may not have been 
made clear to all the people on our side or which should 
be on our side in this struggle. The people of Asia are 
realists, and most of the governments of Asia are run by 
realistic men. That is why we have seen a rush on the 
part of some of these governments to negotiate with Chou 
En-lai. His stature as a diplomat has been tremendously 
enhanced by the Geneva ciaivente Communist China and 
the cause of communism in Asia, and in the world, have 
gained the only victories to come out of the Geneva Con- 
ference. The United States has lost face; Chou En-lai and 
the Comunist regime which he represents have gained face. 
A realistic appraisal should have indicated before the ini- 
tiation of the conference that this could be the only possible 
result. Any realistic appraisal of the situation today must 
recognize that this has con the only result. 

In a speech before the House of Commons last. Wednes- 
day, Mr. Eden claimed clearly that it was he and he alone 
who had blocked a proposed meeting of the anti-Commu- 
nist powers to be held in Washington, and who had brought 
about instead the conference at Geneva. Mr. Eden said: 

When I learned that an initial gathering of the powers 
was to be held in Washington, April 20, it seemed to 
me that this fact must inevitably prejudge the question 
of membership at the outset, and I thought it important 
not to do this. I said so, and the meeting was accordingly 
transformed into one of the powers concerned with the 
Korean conference. 

In that assertion, Mr. President—in the reading of which 
I hope I have not unduly emphasized the personal pronouns 
—in that assertion by Mr. Eden is to . found one of 
the important facts with respect to the Geneva Conference: 
it represented a British plan, into which we entered, and 
for which we abandoned our own plans, at behest of the 
British Foreign Secretary. 

There is a sad lack of good faith somewhere. Mr. Dulles 
told the American people he had an agreement with Britain 
that Communist China would not be regarded as attending 
the Geneva Conference at the same level as other partici- 
pants. But the Foreign Secretary in the House of Comons 
last Wednesday referred to Communist China and the United 
States in the same breath and in the same terms as ‘‘countries 
represented at the conference” and deplored what he called 
“the absence of normal diplomatic relations” between Com- 
munist China and us. He practically said it was our fault 
the conference had failed, and that we were unreasonable 
in not treating the Chinese Communists as equals, and deal- 
ing with them directly. 

Mr. President, it would be undignified to accuse 4 
visiting diplomat of doubletalk; but I should like to lay 
before the Senate a fine example of British diplomatic ration- 
alization. 

Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that he thought 
that England, by refusing to join a group of free nations 
to “es the spread of communism in southeast Asia, had 
helped to bring about the formation of such a group. 
words in which he said it were these: 

My belief is that by refraining from any precipitate 
move toward the formation of a NATO system in south- 
east Asia, we have helped to create the necessary condi- 
tions under which both systems can possibly be brought 
into being. 
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By “both systems” Mr. Eden referred to his statement, 
immediately before, of the possibility of agreeing on ‘‘some 
system of south Asian defense” in which both sides took 
part, such as a “Locarno,” and to his statement that— 

We could also have a defensive alliance, such as NATO 
is in a and such as the existing Soviet-Chinese treaty 
provides for the Far East. 

In his speech before the House of Commons Mr. Eden 
belittled the United States Secretary of State, saying that 
the idea of a pact for southeast Asia, presented to the world 
by Mr. Dulles in April, did not spring into the light “fully 
armed like Minerva from head of Jupiter.’ However that 
may be, it would appear from Mr. Eden’s own statements 
that the Geneva Conference did, indeed, spring into light 
from the head of Mr. Eden. It would appear also that his 
claim is justified so far as it goes. I think, perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Eden gives himself a grain too much credit in 
this regard, for I suspect that the real germination of the 
idea for the Geneva Conference was somewhere in the dark, 
behind the Iron Curtain, and some time before the idea was 
injected or otherwise found its way into the brain of the 
British Foreign Secretary. 

It is significant, I think, that in his speech to the House 
of Commons Mr. Eden warmly and equally praised Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, United States Under Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, for 
their aid at Geneva. Obviously Mr. Eden feels that both 
General Smith and Mr. Molotov aided him, and that they 
aided him in substantially the same degree. It is not think- 
able that he could have meant that Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Molotov were working for the same objectives. 

The Foreign Secretary boasted to the House of Commons 
that— 

One result of the conference [at Geneva} was an im- 
provement in Anglo-Chinese relations. 

It would seem that is true. Relations between England 
and Communist China probably have never been better than 
they are now. I am sorry to say I do not believe the same 
can be said with respect to relations between England and 
the United States. 

According to published reports, Mr. Atlee, former Labor 
Prime Minister of England, told the House of Commons 
that the refusal of the United States to recognize Com- 
munist China was farcical. Mr. Clement Davies, Liberal 
leader, according to the same reports, advocated both recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist regime by the Eisenhower 
administration and its admission to the United Nations. 

Mr. President, the former Prime Minister of England may 
consider it farcical that the United States of America re- 
fuses to horior the Communist rulers of China, to grant 
them aid and comfort in their efforts to continue the sub- 
jugation of the Chinese people, and to help give them “face” 
in the eyes of Asia and the world by granting them diplo- 
matic recognition. But, Mr.: President, whether or not this 
is a farce, as Mr. Attlee contends, it is the will of the 
people of this country. If it had not been recognized by 
the present administration that it was and is the will of the 

ople of this country not to accept into equality in the 
amily of nations the bloody Communist conquerors of our 
former ally, China, it is probably that diplomatic recognition 
would have been granted long ago. 

_ There are those in authority in the United States today, 
including some in what might be termed the middle eche- 
lon of the Department of State, and possibly also in the 
middle echelon of the White House as well, who are still 
seeking diplomatic recognition by the United States for the 
Communist overlords of China. But they will not be suc- 
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cessful, even if they get the expert aid and leadership of 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, so long as the people of the 
United States retain their sense of the fitness of things and 
continue to express their opposition to the Chinese Reds 
and all they stand for. 

We have not yet seen any signs of the agonizing appraisal 
which Mr. Dulles promised would be forthcoming in the 
event of a certain contingency which has long since arisen. 
I begin to fear that this reappraisal, if it is to be made at 
all, will have to be made by the people, and by their elected 
representatives in the Congress; for it seems clear that Mr. 
Dulles and those about him, in cases where they have in 
fact arrived at an appraisal on the basis of their own judg- 
ment, are only too ready to scrap that appraisal and subvert 
their own judgment to the appraisals and judgments and 
proposals of diplomats from across the sea. 

Neither the glamour and semantic sleight-of-hand of our 
visitors, nor the approach of November and the considera- 
tions which that date raises in many minds, must be per- 
mitted to be the basis for throwing a cloak of secrecy, an 
aura of confusion, or even a simple sugarcoating, around 
the rapidly developing events affecting our foreign policy 
which are of such grave import as to constitute what history 
may regard as decisive factors in determining the ultimate 
fate of our country. 

Hour by hour we are being drawn closer and closer to 
active involvement in a bloody war in Indochina which 
could turn out to be the greatest disaster this country has 
ever known. Day by day steps are being taken which bring 
us nearer and nearer to the point of no return. Sooner or 
later, I am very much afraid, the administration will come 
before us to ask us to approve the sending of American 
boys into the swamps and jungles of Indochina. 

With all the fervor I can put into my words, I tell the 
people of America that sending our boys to Indochina is 
not the answer nor the solution to this problem. Remem- 
ber, Mr. President, not even France is drafting her young 
men to send across the sea into the turmoil of the wastes 
of southeast Asia. And yet the lands involved are those 
France claims as territory of her Government. Should we, 
then, send our boys to fight this battle? Surely there are 
other things which could be done. 

We seem to have forgotten that there are hundreds of 
millions of resolute, civilized human beings helpless behind 
the curtain of iron. These people are anxious, yes, bewil- 
dered, as they search for some knowledge as to the attitude 
of the United States of America toward that conquering 
communism which has closed off the free world from those 
behind that curtain. 

This country can, and should, emphatically answer the 
anguished and hopeless millions who are the victims of 
Communist aggression by honest, vigorous action right 
now. The truly American way should be to stop the pretext 
of dealing with the Russians as a recognized member of the 
diplomatic family of the world. Let us break off diplo- 
matic relations, unequivocally, with these slave drivers and 
bondsmen who leer as they pretend to negotiate with us, 
with this Nation which has always symbolized freedom and 
self-respect. 

If we do this, and meet the issue squarely, we will give 
a thrill to millions of human beings, terribly tired of wait- 
ing. In this way we will project a new light on the horizon 
of their hopes, as we let them know that we care no longer 
for association with their enslavers. This method, rather 
than the shedding of American blood in the dreary wastes 
of Indochina, is the first step we should take toward the 
proper solution of this problem. Thus will we inspire the 
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enslaved ples of Europe and Asia to arise in their own 
might and win their own liberation. Thus will we save the 
blood of Americans. 

We have traveled far, however, on the wrong road. It 
may be that this Congress will still be asked to approve a 
program which calls for sending our boys into the maelstrom 
of the Indochina mess. If this does come to pass, and the 
Congress determines that southeast Asia must be kept out of 
communistic hands at any price, then at the very least let 
us keep that price as low as possible in that brutal tender of 
the blood of American youth and the loss of American 
lives. 

It is supremely important that we give ourselves a chance, 
at least, to win this conflict, if we are to enter upon it. 
It is supremely important that we take steps to avoid repe- 
tition of the kind of blunders which were made in Korea. 
It is supremely important that our soldiers, if we are forced 
to send them to Indochina, should be given at least a fair 
chance. They must not be hogtied by a set of rules and 
regulations of allegedly diplomatic origin, but which would 
make victory a virtual impossibility against an adversary 
never known to respect even the most elementary rules of 
decency. 

It is perfectly true that if we should have to intenvene 
in Indochina, we should try to keep our intervention to a 
minimum; but to tell our adversaries in advance that we 
will go so far and no father, as we did in Korea, would 
be the sheerest folly. Such a policy could in the end achieve 
the exact opposite of its purported aim of localizing the 
war. If we tell our enemy when and where he is safe, and 
how far he can go with impunity, we shall be in actuality 
only inviting him to resort to aggression, by obligingly point- 
ing out to him where and how he can do it with the least 
danger to himself. 

Before we send our boys to Indochina to fight, let us 
make certain they will have a chance to win. Before the 
administration takes any further steps leading toward an 
inevitability of intervention in Indochina, let there be made 
a public declaration which will give assurance to the people 
of America, and to the nations of the world, that we shall 
not again be confronted by the fantastic spectacle of a 
MacArthur begging to be allowed to pursue and finish off 
a beaten enemy, only to be ordered to stop at an imaginary 
boundary line beyond which lies safety for the enemy, but 
on neither side of which can be found anything but ex- 
ploding artillery shells and death for our own boys. 

War in Indochina, even more than the war in Korea, 
will be a war in which the enemy will rely on infiltration 
and treachery more than on any other factor; a war with 
no holds barred. Certainly, this is not a war to be entered 
into with irresolution and uncertainty, or with one hand tied 
behind our back. 

Let us have a public declaration, and let us have it now, 
that in case of our entry into the conflict in southeast Asia, 
no limitations whatsoever will be set as to the use of any 
kind of weapon. But that every weapon available to us 
will be used as the tactical exigencies of each particular 
situation appear to indicate. Let there be public declara- 
tion, and let it be now, that no public statement nor private 
agreement will be made as to the extent to which our troops, 
if they be thrown into this struggle, will or will not inten- 
vene. Let there be a clear understanding, and let it be 
now, that if we send our boys into Indochina, no advance 
notice will be given to the enemy about any arbitrary bound- 
ary lines beyond which he would be safe from retribution. 
Let it be clearly stated, so that it may be clearly understood, 
that we shall make no statements and no commitments that 
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would tend to hamstring our military operations, and rob 
the strategy of our generals of the element of surprise. Let 
it be clearly asserted, and asserted now, that if we are forced 
to go into southeast Asia, we will go as far and as fast as 
we decide to go, and not merely as far as the United Na- 
tions, or anyone else, tells us what we are to be allowed 
to go. Let us serve notice, and let us serve it now, that if 
we do go into Indochina, those nations which do not go 
with us as Allies will be expected to keep hands off, and 
to even keep their advice to themselves. 

At a time when the possibility of sending our soldiers 
into the muck and mud of Indochina haunts the minds of 
every mother and father of every boy of military age in the 
Nation, I think the people of America have been shocked 
beyond words by the spectacle of some of our so-called 
allies, or thase who at least should be our allies, continuing 
to ship strategic materials to those who will be our enemies 
in the fight we undertake in southeast Asia. The cynicism 
of a friend who will seek transitory profit through the ship- 
ment of materials and supplies which cannot but be ex- 
pected to be turned against our own soldiers, if and when 
they are sent into the battle, is enough to turn the stomach 
of a normal man not seasoned in this brand of diplomatic 
friendship. 

I mean to speak plainly. In addition to continuing direct 
shipments to Communist China, England, and other coun- 
tries continue to send materials and supplies to Russia, some 
of which undoubtedly will end up in the form of weapons 
for the Viet Minh, or as MIG’s that will shoot down some 
of our planes. To meet this situation, I think it is important 
that we make the decision, and declare it publicly, that we 
will not help those who help our enemies. Let us imme- 
diately decide, and put the nations of the world on notice, 
before we consider any administration request for permis- 
sion to send troops to Indochina, that if we go to war in 
southeast Asia, we shall suspend automatically, and for the 
duration of any military action in which our troops may 
there be engaged, all aid of whatever nature to any nation 
which continues to ship strategic materials behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

It is one thing to say we will help save a nation or a 
continent from Communist aggression, when we know that 
they want to be saved and will welcome our efforts. But 
we should be realistic enough to recognize that we cannot 
save from communism a nation which is an ocean away 
from us, if that nation does not want to be saved. And it 
will not aid the total effort against world communism for 
us to pour out our resources uselessly. That would be only 
playing into the hands of the Communists, whose world 
strategy embraces the concept that through cold war the 
United States can be made to bleed itself white until it lies 
defenseless against the march of communism. 

Before I close, Mr. President, let me say a word of 
warning which I most deeply and earnestly feel needs to be 
said, and to be heeded. 

For the sake of our future, for the sake of our country, 
for the sake of our very existence as a free Nation in 4 
free world, let us beware of the attitude which is being 
assumed by more and more of those in important posts in 
Government, the attitude of scoffing at the danger pre- 
sented by that group who are security risks in Government 
jobs. This attitude ignores the established fact that it was 
through the advice and machinations of security risks im 
Government jobs that the destruction of Nationalist China 
was frought about. Let it not be forgotten that because 
of this group of security risks in Government jobs, a pfo 
gram and a policy favorable to Communist aims in China, 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


and prepared initially by a conscious, articulate agent of 
the Soviet conspiracy, was presented to a President of the 
United States. It was accepted by him, implemented by 
officials in the Department of State and elsewhere in the 
executive branch of our Government, and it became the 
modus operandi by which we deserted our long-time ally, 
and aided in handing over 400 million of the Chinese peo- 
ple, traditionally our friends, to the enslavement of Soviet 
bondage. Without that tremendous Communist success, a 
success achieved from within our own Government, neither 
the Korean war nor the present crisis in southeast Asia would 
have been possible. 








Never think for a moment that an American President 
accepted a program favorable to the Communists, knowing 
that it was a program favorable to the Communists, or know- 
ing that it was Communist inspired. That he did not know, 
was not told, or did not believe those who told him, was 
tragedy for America. But never forget for a moment that 
Communist planners have not ceased to plan, and that 
Communist agents continue to work deviously and with 
fiendish cleverness for the attainment of the long-range ob- 
jectives of the world Communist conspiracy. Do not doubt 
for a moment that communism still has its servants and its 
dupes in high places. Forget that, or minimize it, and we 
invite mew tragedy for this Nation. 


Events in Guatemala 


NEED FOR VIGILANCE IS NOT PAST 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered over the radio and television, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1954 


ONIGHT I should like to talk to you about Guate- 
mala. It is a scene of dramatic events. They expose 
the evil purpose of the Kremlin to destroy the inter- 
American system and they test the ability of the American 
states to maintain the peaceful integrity of this hemisphere. 


For several years now international communism has been 
probing here and there for nesting places in the Americas. 
It finally chose Guatemala as a spot which it could turn 
into an official base from which to breed subversion which 
would extend to the other American republics. 


This intrusion of Soviet despotism was, of course, a direct 
challenge to the Monroe Doctrine, the first and most funda- 
mental of our foreign policies. 

It is interesting to recall that the menace which brought 
the Monroe Doctrine into existence was itself a menace born 
in Russia. It was Czar Alexander and his despotic allies 
in Europe who early in the last century sought control of 
South America and the western parts of North America. 
And in 1823 President Monroe confronted this challenge 
with his declaration that the European despots could not 
extend their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happiness. We 
would not, he said, behold such interposition in any form 
with indifference. 


These sentiments were shared by the other American re- 
publics and they were molded into a foreign policy for all of 
us. For over 131 years now this policy has well served the 
peace and security of this hemisphere and it serves us well 
today. 

In Guatemala, international communism had an initial suc- 
cess. It began ten years ago when a revolution occurred in 
Guatemala. The revolution was not without justification, 
but the Communists seized on it, not as an opportunity for 
teal reforms, but as a chance to gain political power. 


Communist agitators devoted themselves to infiltrating the 
public and private organizations of Guatemala. They sent 
recruits to Russia for revolutionary training and indoctrina- 
tion in such institutions as the Lenin school in Moscow. 


Operating under the guise of reformers, they organized 
the workers and the peasants under Communist leadership. 
And having gained control of what they call the mass or- 


ganizations, they moved on to take over the official press and 
radio of the Guatemalan Government. 


They dominated the social security organization and ran 
the agrarian reform program. Through the technique of 
the so-called popular front they dictated to the Congress 
and to the President. 

The judiciary made one valiant attempt to protect its in- 
tegrity and independence. But the Communists, using their 
control of the legislative body, caused the Supreme Court 
to be dissolved when it refused to give approval to a Com- 
munist-contrived law. Arbenz, who until this week was 
President of Guatemala, was openly manipulated by the 
leaders of communism. 

Guatemala is a small country, but its power of standing 
alone is not a measure of the threat. The master plan of 
international communism is to gain a solid political base in 
this hemisphere. A base that then can be used to extend 
Communist penetration to the other peoples of the American 
Governments. 

It was not the power of the Arbenz Government that con- 
cerned us, but the power behind it. 

If world communism captured any American state, how- 
ever small, a new and perilous front is established which 
will increase the dangers of the entire free world and require 
even greater sacrifices from the American people. 


CARACAS DECLARATION 


The situation in Guatemala had become so dangerous that 
the American states could not ignore it. And so at Caracas 
last month when the American states held their tenth inter- 
American conference, they adopted a momentous declaration. 
They said that the domination or the control of the political 
institution of any American state by international commun- 
ism would constitute a threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of the American states endangering the peace 
of America. 

There was only one American state that voted against that 
resolution. That state was Guatemala. 

This Caracas Declaration precipitated a dramatic and rap- 
idly moving chain of events. From their European base the 


Communist leaders moved quickly to build up the military 
power of their agents in Guatemala. 


In May a large ship- 
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ment of arms was moved from behind the Iron Curtain into 
Guatemala. This shipment was sought to be secreted by 
false manifestoes and false clearances. The ostensible desti- 
nation of the shipment was changed three times while the 
shipment was en route. 

At the same time the agents of international communism 
in Guatemala intensified their efforts to penetrate and to sub- 
vert the neighboring Central American states. 

They attempted political assassinations and political strikes. 
They used their consular agents for political warfare. Many 
Guatemalan people protested against their being used by Com- 
munist dictatorship to serve the Communists’ lust for power. 

What was the response? It was mass arrests; the suppres- 
sion of constitutional guarantees; the killing of opposition 
leaders, and other brutal tactics such as are normally em- 
ployed by communism to secure the consolidation of its 
power. 

In the face of these events and in accordance with the 
spirit of the Caracas Declaration the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere laid further plans to grapple with the danger. The 
Arbenz Government responded with efforts to disrupt the 
inter-American system. And because this Guatemalan regime 
enjoyed the full support of Soviet Russia, which is a per- 
manent member of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, Guatemala tried to bring this matter before the Se- 
curity Council. It did so without first referring the matter 
to the American regional organization, as is called for both 
by the Charter of the United Nations and by the treaty which 
creates the American organization. 


OPEN CONNIVANCE 


The Foreign Minister of Guatemala openly connived in 
this matter with the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. 
The two were in open correspondence and ill-concealed priv- 
ity. The Security Council at first voted overwhelmingly to 
refer this Guatemalan matter to the Organization of the Amer- 
ican States and the vote was 10 to 1, but the one negative 
vote was a Soviet veto. And then that encouraged the Guate- 
malan Government to go on and with Soviet backing it 
redoubled its efforts to try to supplant the American system 
by Security Council jurisdiction. 

However, last Friday the United Nations Security Council 
decided not to take up the Guatemalan matter, but to leave 
it in the first instance to the American states themselves. That 
was a triumph for the system of balance between regional 
organization and world organization, a balance which the 
American states had fought for and won when the Charter 
was drawn up at San Francisco. 


And then the American states moved promptly to deal with 
the situation. Their peace commission left yesterday for Gua- 
temala. And earlier the American states had voted over- 
whelmingly to call a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American states to consider the penetration of international 
communism in Guatemala and the measures required to elimi- 
nate it. Never before has there been so clear a call uttered 
with such a sense of urgency and strong resolve. 


Throughout this period that I have outlined the Guatemalan 
Governments and the Communist agents throughout the world 
have persistently attempted to obscure the real issue, that of 
Communist imperialism, by claiming that the United States 
is only interested in protecting American business. We regret 
that there have been disputes between the Government of 
Guatemala and the United Fruit Company. We have urged 
repeatedly that these disputes should be submitted to settle- 
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ment by an international tribunal or by international arbitra- 
tion. That’s the way to dispose of problems of this sort. 

But this business issue is relatively unimportant. All who 
know the temper of the American people, of the United States 
people and the United States Government must realize that 
our overriding concern is that which with other American 
states we recorded at Caracas, namely the endangering by in- 
ternational communism of the peace and security of this 
hemisphere. 

The people of Guatemala have now been heard from. 
Despite the armaments piled up by the Arbenz Government, 
it had been unable to enlist the spiritual cooperation of the 
people. Led by Colonel Castillo Armas, patriots arose in 
Guatemala to challenge the Communist leadership and to 
change it. Thus, a situation is being cured by the Guatema- 
lans themselves. 

Last Sunday President Arbenz of Guatemala resigned and 
sought asylum, and other Communists and fellow-travelers are 
following his example. Tonight, just as I speak, Colonel 
Castillo Armas is in conference in El Salvador with Colonel 
Monzon, the head of the council which has taken over the 
power in Guatemala City. It was this power which the just 
wrath of the Guatemalan people wrested from President 
Arbenz, who took flight. 

Now the future lies at the disposal of the Guatemalan 
people themselves. It lies at the disposal of leaders loyal to 
Guatemala who had not treasonably become the agents of an 
alien despotism which sought to use Guatemala for its own 
evil ends. 


CAUSE FOR GRATITUDE 


The events of recent months and days adds a new and 
glorious chapter to the already great tradition of the American 
states. Each one of the American states has cause for profound 
gratitude. We can all be grateful that we showed at Caracas 
an impressive solidarity in support of our American institu- 
tions. And I might add that we are prepared to do so again 
at the conference which may be held at Rio. Advance knowl- 
edge of that solidarity undoubtedly shook the former Guate- 
malan Government. 

We can be grateful to the Organization of American States 
because it showed that it could act quickly and vigorously in 
aid of peace. There was proof that our American organiza- 
tion is not just a paper organization but that it has vigor and 
vitality to act. 

We can be grateful to the United Nations Security Council 
because it recognized the right of regional organizations in the 
first instance to order their own affairs. Otherwise Soviet 
Russia would have started a controversy which would have 
set regionalism against universality and gravely wounded both. 

Above all we can be grateful that there were loyal citizens 
of Guatemala who in the face of terrorism and violence and 
against what seemed insuperable odds had the courage and the 
will to eliminate the traitorous tools of foreign despotism. 

Need for vigilance is not past. Communism is still a men- 
ace everywhere, but the people of the United States and the 
other American republics can tonight feel that at least one 
gtave danger has been averted. Also an example has been set 
which promises increased security of the future. The ambitious 
and unscrupulous will be less prone ‘to feel that communism 
is the wave of their future. 
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The Responsibility of the Newspaper 


FIND THE TRUTH, PROJECT IT FEARLESSLY 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to the National Editorial Association, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1954 


audience: Under the impact of the words of the 

tribute just paid me by this organization, through 
your president, I know that you will not expect me to be 
especially eloquent. I think, when the heart is full, the 
tongue grows clumsy. But I think that eon you would 
allow me to talk to you this evening about a few of the 
things that are very close to my heart, as I try in my own 
stumbling way to carry out in some faint degree my duties 
in the style that President MclIntosh’s great tribute would 
suppose that I am doing. 

Now, first of all, there is no need to sell me the small 
town of America. I think for any American who had the 
great and priceless privilege of being raised in a small 
town, there remains always with him nostalgic memories 
of those days. And the older he grows the more he senses 
what he owed to the simple honesty, the neighborliness, the 
integrity that he saw all around him, in those days, and 
took for granted, and that he learns to appreciate only as 
he grows older and dwells more in other places of the 
earth. 


There is no need to sell me the small-town paper. I 
hope there are those among you who are acquainted with 
and respect the Abilene, Kan., Daily Reflector and Chron- 
icle, as much as I do. Certainly, there is no other paper 
in the world that I read for so many years at a stretch as 
I did that one. 

I was particularly interested in what Mr. Keller said 
about a half-truth cannot make you half-free, and the var- 
ious places in his talk to us, he hinted at a very obvious 
fact, that truth comprises more than knowledge, there must 
be some understanding. And this understanding, in the 
hurly-burly of our world, the complexities of the intricate 
interdependencies that exist in the world, economic and 
political, social interdependencies, to get real understanding 
is difficult, even among the people that we know to be in 
relative terms, at least, enlightened. 

If you will bear with me, I would like to talk for a few 
moments, about four types of truths, or facts, that are 
brought to my attention constantly, each of which has its 
own elements of truth, but each of which, taken by itself, 
does not represent in any degree the advancement of the 
welfare of the United States of America. 


PY escience: McINTOSH, members of this distinguished 


GivE Away PROGRAMS 


The first obvious fact is this, repeated to me in many 
ways, through correspondence and other types of commu- 
nication: The United States cannot be an atlas, it cannot 
by its financial sacrifices carry all other nations of the 
world on its own shoulders, and we should stop give-away 
programs. 

Now, this is very true. You could not keep any other 
country in the world free merely by money. You can’t 
buy or import a heart, or a soul, or a determination to 
remain free. Consequently, the statement that American 
so-called give-away programs are not going to keep the 
world free, is absolutely true. 





CHINA TRADE 


Next, I am told: Why do you allow nations with whom 
we are allied to trade with the Reds? And they go on, 
and they will make quite a story about its wickedness— 
and it is, of course, true that when others are trying to 
destroy us, we should by no means provide them with the 
ammunition, the guns, the planes, or the direct means of 
making things with which to destroy us, and we should not 
allow, or we should certainly not agree to our allies doing 
so. 

Another thing that we hear: Do not let us get involved 
in Southeast Asia. Let not the United States be in the place 
of defending the whole world for freedom when it really 
doesn’t want freedom. 

Now, my friends, it is, of course, perfectly true that again 
the United States cannot be strong enough to go to every 
spot in the world, where our enemies may use force or the 
threat of force, and defend those nations. Again, unless 
there is great determination in those places to remain free, 
they will in one form or another fall prey to some kind of 
authority other than the rule of their own people. 


Again, I am told this—and this is the fourth factor: 
Let us not trade with countries whose labor and living stand- 
ards are so far below us that it hurts some of the industries 
here at home. Let us not try to expand trade, let us rather 
raise our barriers and protect our — whether they be 
in the mines, or in the shops, or working in any kind of 
industry, or in agriculture—wherever they may be. 

And again reason—this common sense—shows that we 
must not merely open the gates and let these floods of sup- 
plies come in that would reduce our country to a workless, 
long food-line basis of existence. 


JAPAN’S PROBLEM 


Well now, my friends, I want to take an incident, or a 
problem in the world that takes and focuses all of these 
considerations and these facts upon one particular problem 
that we have to solve. Over in the Western Pacific, the 
key to its defense is Japan. Japan comprises 85,000,000 
people—industrious, hardworking, inventive. Actually, the 
power that they developed against us in World War II was 
such as to be frightening when we saw what they could do 
alone. 

Consequently, it becomes absolutely mandatory to us, and 
to our safety, that the Japanese nation do not fall under 
the domination of the iron curtain countries, or specifically 
the Kremlin. If the Kremlin controls them, all of that 
great capacity would be turned against the free world. All 
of the soldiers, and all of the armies they could possibly 
use, it would be produced from behind them, possibly all 
of the Air Force they could use. Japan could be given the 
task of producing all great navies that they need. And 
the Pacif would become a Communist lake. 

Now, my friends, what is Japan? Eighty-five million 
people, living on an area no larger than California. Now 
we, of course, admit that California is a very wonderful 
and prosperous place, but as yet there are no 85,000,000 
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people there. And even if there were, they would have 
access to all the markets of the United States on a free 
basis. 

Japan cannot live, and — cannot remain in the free 
world unless something is done to allow her to make a 
living. 

Now, if we will not give her any money, if we will not 
trade with her, if we will not allow her to trade with the 
Reds, if we will not try to defend in any way the Southeast 
Asian area where she has a partial trade opportunity, what 
is to happen to Japan? It is going to the communists. 

Now, no one of these programs, pursued alone, could 
possibly help Japan; and any one of them, pursued to an 
extreme would ruin us. 

What we must do and what the statesmen must do, 
what the Congressman must study and carry this thing to 
his heart, is, how do we put all four of these tough prob- 
lems, these tough facts, together, and get the truth that 
you people must give to 160,000,000 people. 


GETTING THE FACctTs 


This business of distributing the truth, I beg to say, is 
far more than printing a newspaper. It is getting the facts, 
and with such disdom as God gave us, with such dedica- 
tion to our country as we believe we have inherited from 
our forefathers, to try to work out in our time programs 
and policies that will further the kind of United States that 
Mr. Keller so eloquently described as having brought so 
much happiness to so many people. 

We learn, then that freedom, and the defense of free- 
dom, is a collective job. I took only one example, to show 
you how these conflicting facts—and they are facts—come 
together. And how wisdom and understanding is demanded, 
in order that we may get a solution that will serve the 
United States. 

I long ago, some weeks ago, at least, made a vow before 
a — conference, by the way, I think my dedication to 
a free press is possibly proven every Wednesday morning, 
I made a statement at one of these press conferences that 
hereafter I would never allow myself to appear in public, 
or in private, and speaking of a public question, omit or 
ignore the opportunity to talk about the programs of legisla- 
tion before our Congress today. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Now, I am not going to take this program this evening and 
outline it again in the pattern of a State of the Union speech 
to the Congress—not at all. I do want to point out that 
the job of keeping our freedoms, including our free press, 
means an America that is free, if not of anxiety, certainly 
free of hysterical fear from any threat abroad, and which 
has at home a group of dedicated people, alert to dangers 
from within as well as from without, to do everything pos- 
sible to see that as we advance through the social develop- 
ments of our time, people are served by their country in 
such a way as to preserve always the essentials of the indi- 
vidual freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution, and es- 
pecially its first ten amendments. 

The entire program that has been laid before the Congress 
has, in some form or another, these purposes in view. 

Government, in the attempt to serve all the people, is 
apt to grow sprawling and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Keller, 
in certain instances expressed very emphatically, and rather, 
let us say, sarcastically at times, some examples of how 
Government is getting into places where it has no business 
to be—and I agree with him. 
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Moreover, I think I can say this: Where government must 
take over the job of regulating or interfering, or being part 
of our daily lives, we should so far as possible make that 
governmental function a local one, at city or township or 
country and state level, and keep it out of Washington. 

One thing that always strikes me is this: Washington 
can print money to pay for its mistakes, and other Govern- 
ments can’t. 

So we don’t want to blot out efficiency. We want to 
keep the Government out of too much of your affairs. 
But on the other hand, we cannot have a government serv- 
ing 160,000,000 people in this modern, complex, difficult 
time in which we live, if we just call it in the words of the 
old economic textbook “‘laissez faire,” just let things slide. 
That can’t be done. We can keep government close to 
people and try to steer that line that does not ignore the 
rights of people to good health, to education—everything 
else. 

Remember, I am not saying that the Federal Government 
does this itself. But we cannot ignore it. On the other 
hand, let us not tell every farmer what he may raise, and 
indeed let us don’t try to tell each newspaper what it may 
print. 

And so before the Congress we place agricultural bills 
designed to protect all farmers against disasters that they 
could not have foreseen, and against which they could not 
protect themselves, designed to help move food into con- 
sumption instead of into storage bins, into surpluses. 

With devised tax programs that try and distribute the 
load equitably, and leave to each person as much money 
as we possibly can so that he may spent it for himself, 
rather than depending on the wisdom of some bureaucrat 
in Washington. We devise every kind of program affecting 
health, insurance plans, old age protection, unemployment 
protection, so that people may do these things for them- 
selves, knowing that a great government is back of them 
to protect them only and especially when misfortune, which 
they could not avoid, overtakes them. 

So we steer a line between this “‘laissez faire” or just let 
these people look out for themselves, all of them, when 
they are in our economy incapable often of doing so, and 
on the other hand keeping away from this rigid control 
that we call some form of statism. 

Now, in very simple words, ladies and gentlemen, that 
is the program that is before Congress. It is—it runs into 
many forms. It provides additional laws, for example, by 
which we may honestly and with absolute respect for every 
American tenet of law, protect ourselves against any Com- 
munist infiltration or subversion. 

It does not violate the rights of any person. But it does 
make certain that we have the weapons to combat those 
who would destroy us. This is the kind of thing of which 
we are talking. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF NEWSPAPERS 


And so I come back to this: The responsibility of the 
newspapers, and I mean the small, local newspapers, which 
provide so much of the reading opportunity for so many 
millions of our people in the small towns and rural areas 
of America. I know, because as I said before, I have read 
them. 

I believe that as you understand and tell the truth, the 
whole truth, including the relationship of one fact to an- 
other, I believe we will perpetuate and protect our free- 
doms and our national security. 
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THEODORE R. McKELDIN 








I believe as you fail in that, to that extent America and 
her freedoms are in danger. 

I do not believe you will fail. 

I have at times, at least in private, talked about some of 
the frustrating experiences that are encountered in the office 
that I am now honored to hold. But there are far more 
inspiring experiences, and one of those is the frequency 
with which a President of the United States, calling upon 
any other citizen for assistance or help, gets the most in- 
spiring and favorable response you could imagine. Men, 












women, who say, well, this is a great sacrifice, but if you 
tell me it is my duty, here we go. 

Now, I would like to say to the editor of every single 
newspaper in the United States: You have a duty, to find 
the truth, and project it fearlessly, honestly, and to the ut- 
most ability that your heart and head will allow, to every 
person that you can reach. 

For the very great honor you have done me is this plaque, 
which I will keep so proudly, for the very warm welcome 
you have accorded me, I thank you all very much indeed. 


Good night. 


Learn How to Act as a Citizen 


“MEN WHO ARE CRAFTSMEN AND NOTHING ELSE HAVE NEVER CREATED A GREAT CIVILIZATION” 
By THEODORE R. McKELDIN, Governor of Maryland. 
Commencement address, Steed College of Technology, Johnson City, Tennessee, May 24, 1954 


N PERICLES’ eulogy of the Athenian war dead, which 
I many people regard as the greatest oration ever delivered, 

the high point was touched when the speaker described 
Athens as the school of all Greece. More than 2,000 years 
later we know that Athens was, in fact, more than the school 
of Greece; to an astonishingly large extent it was the school 
of the whole world. In fact, we are still learning from it. 


It is our habit to attribute this to the great philosophers 
that Athens gave the world. But the city was already the 
school of Greece when Pericles spoke, and at that time Soc- 
rates was a not-too-successful sculptor turned soldier; Plato 
was less than 2 years old; and Aristotle was not to be born 
for almost 50 years. It is true that the philosophers added 
the crowning touch to “the glory that was Greece’ but Athens 
was a great school before they appeared. 

To find the explanation you must go back almost 150 years 
before Pericles, to Solon, the great lawgiver, who decreed that 
every Athenian, whether of high or low degree, must teach 
his son a trade. He was permitted also to leave him a fortune, 
if he had one, but he must teach him a trade. 

This established at the very basis of Athenian culture a 
profound respect for the dignity of labor. You might be the 
son of a very eminent man, you might possess wealth and 
numbers of influential friends, you might aspire to the highest 
offices in the State, or you might devote your mature years to 
the study of philosophy; but first of all, you had to learn to 
do something with your hands. 

A hundred and fifty years of this resulted in what many 
wise man have called the most completely civilized society 
the world has ever seen. It was not a society of technicians; it 
was a city in which what snobs refer to as the common herd 
delighted in the plays of Sophocles and could appreciate the 
beauty of the Parthenon, both of which are now regarded as 
the highest of highbrow art. Respect for honest labor had 
much te do with making Athens intellectually great. 

More than 2000 years have passed since Pericles spoke, but 
human nature has not changed. The time since the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States is only a little longer 
than the time from Solon to Pericles; and if our country has 
grown great it is because we, too, have held that the most 
important question to be asked about a man is not how much 
does he have, or whose son is he, but what can he do? 

We have no law requiring every man to teach his son a 
trade, but we do have a strong public opinion holding that 
a man is not a first-class citizen unless he is capable of mak- 
ing his own living by some form of labor, mental or physical. 





We have abandoned the old idea that education consists en- 
tirely of being able to read Latin and Greek. We have 
realized that the ability to work to some useful purpose is 
the foundation of cultural development. 

This has become plainer and plainer as modern science 
has complicated the operations of the crafts and industry. As 
long as the horse was the largest unit of motive power, a 
teamster needed to know horses, but not much else. He might 
be a very successful teamster without even being able to read 
and write. But think of a modern truckdriver going out on 
the highway without being able to read the road signs. He 
would be in trouble before he had gone a mile and he would 
be lucky not to kill himself and somebody else. 


A man with the power of 200 horses under his hands, and 
with the weight of many tons behind him must be educated 
in many ways. His brain must be alert and his judgment must 
be swift and sure, both of which are qualities developed by 
education. A dimwit simply cannot be allowed to operate 
one of those huge machines on the public highways. He would 
be a security risk in the most literal sense—a risk to his own 
life and that of everyone he met. 

What is true of truckdrivers is doubly true of the men 
who operate the complicated mechanism of our industrial 
system. The Apostle Paul, you remember, was a tentmaker. 
Later he became a saint and a profound philosopher, but he 
began by cutting and sawing tent-cloth. It is probable that 
his hands developed a strength and skill surpassing that of 
a modern maker of tents; but a tentmaker of our time has to 
possess knowledge that did not exist in the world of Saint 
Paul. He must know how to control and operate power- 
driven machines, he must be able to read and follow compli- 
cated directions, he must know how to adjust himself to the 
factory system. 

All of which means that the wide gulf that once existed 
between classical education and manual training has grown 
narrower and narrower until now it is impossible to draw a 
hard-and-fast line between them. 

Consider, if you please, the wonderful achievement that 
some call the triumph and some the tragedy of modern civi- 
lization, the making of the atomic bomb. The theory of the 
thing was purely intellectual, involving mathematical calcu- 
lations so difficult that most of us cannot even imagine what 
they were about, much less how to make them. The intellec- 
tual work, or the bulk of it, had been performed years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Second World War, but there was 
no bomb, nor any immediate prospect of one. 
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The actual construction of the thing was only partly mental 
labor, and largely mechanical. True, some of the mechanics 
were also very great scientists, thinkers of the first order of 
importance; yet they had hands skillful enough to operate 
—e instruments of extreme delicacy, and without those 

ands their thinking could never have borne fruit. 


So the term “vocational education” has become less and 
less precise as our industrial civilization has grown more and 
more complicated, until today all education is to some extent 
vocational, and the learning of any craft is to some extent 
education. Offhand one might be inclined to say that no 
two operations could be more utterly different than setting a 
turret lathe and translating a line of Homer. Yet in both 
cases one must know the material that is to be worked, have 
a clear concept of what the end project is to be like, and be 
aware of what the difficulties are and how to overcome them. 


Most important of all, each worker, if he is to be highly 
successful, must be dedicated to the purpose of producing 
something that is exactly right. Sloppy work means a defec- 
tive product, whether it is a line of verse or a bearing with a 
tolerance of one ten-thousand of an inch. 


It is this last factor that I would urge upon your attention 
today. You have had in your classrooms, I know, persistent 
and consistent emphasis on the fact that it is not enough to 
do the thing, that the only success is in doing it right. That 
is the basis of all education, vocational, classical, professional, 
or any other. When it comes to that point, it is all alike; 
and what your hands do, whether it is writing a play or as- 
sembling an internal combustion engine, will reflect the way 
your brain works. If your thinking is direct, accurate, and 
precise, your work will be swift and efficient, and it makes 
no difference at all what that work is. 

Obviously, then, anything that improves the quality of a 
man’s thinking will improve the quality of his work. The 
converse is also true—as a man improves the quality of his 
work he is pretty sure to improve the quality of his thinking 
—but for the moment let us consider the first proposition, 
the desirability of improving one’s thinking as a means of 
improving one’s work. 

Once again let us go back to school to Athens. Solon re- 
quired every citizen’s son to learn a trade. It was not neces- 
sary to require him to take an interest in the city’s affairs, for 
that was the very heart of Greek life. Remember that in 
ancient Greece the city, the polis, was the entire nation and 
interest in the affairs of the polis was interest in political 
affairs. 
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If Solon were dictator of the United States today he would 
have to reverse his orders. Most Americans know how to do 
something to make a living, but vast numbers take little or 
no interest in political affairs. If he were living today, Solon 
would command every American to teach his son, not a trade, 
but how to act as a citizen, for it is in that department that 
we are falling short. 

It is that advice I urge upon you. You are people who have 
accepted the old law-giver's counsel. You have understood 
the honor and dignity of the craft; but let me remind you 
that men who are craftsmen and nothing else have never 
created a great civilization. That work requires men who are 
craftsmen and also competent citizens. 

We have recently had a vivid illustration of this very 
point. The man who made the atom bomb was certainly a 
fine workman; you might put up a pretty good argument 
that he was the finest workman of his generation. But in his 
youth he made the error that no Athenian of Solon’s time 
could possibly have made—he devoted all his time and at- 
tention to his work, giving none to public affairs. As a re- 
sult, he was deceived into assuming a tolerant attitude toward 
the greatest political heresy of our time; and in later years 
that error rose to embarrass him and his country. 

I plead with you not to make that mistake and I emphasize 
the truth that this man’s original mistake was not in Rens 
ing involved with Communists—that involvement was a re- 
sult of the original mistake, which was to be indifferent to 
the conduct of public affairs. The man who is indifferent to 
public affairs in a democracy lays himself wide open to decep- 
tion, and deception may lead him into monstrous error. 

On the other hand, do not fail to learn the supreme lesson 
that Athens teaches—that when you have a society in which 
all men, or nearly all, are at the same time skillful workmen 
and citizens alert to what is going on in public affairs, you 
may have a brilliant civilization, perhaps the most brilliant 
that it is possible to create. In this institution you students 
have acquired half of the necessary equipment; you have 
trained your minds and your hands to discharge the duties of 
private life adequately. But it is not enough; there remains 
another realm, that of pablic affairs, and no school can teach 
you how to conduct yourself there. You must learn for your- 
self. 

But the respect for accuracy, for fact not fancy, that you 
have learned here has equipped you to learn all that is neces- 
sary for a citizen to know. The one other requisite is dili- 
gence. But with that, it is possible for you to make a contri- 
bution to our country that will raise it a little further toward 
true greatness and enduring power. 


Democracy in Industry and Labor Unions 


EVERY BUSINESS IS ESSENTIALLY A SERVICE INSTITUTION 
By REV. CHARLES B. AZIERE, O.S.B., St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas 
Delivered to United Steelworkers, District No. 7, Regional Convention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 14, 1954 


Th first time I met your genial chairman, Mr. William 
J. Hart, was in the summer of 1950. The meeting took 
place on the University of Notre Dame campus where 
we were both scheduled to speak at a conference of business 
educators. Mr. Hart spoke on the PROBLEMS OF LABOR, 
and I spoke on the CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF PROP- 
ERTY. We both had some rather caustic things to say about 
some business practices, and possibly Mr. Hart got the im- 
= that I could be classed as pro-labor. At any rate, 
e asked me if I would consider speaking before a convention 








of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) sometime, and 
I agreed. So here I am. 

To set the record straight, I do not consider myself a labor- 
priest, a term familiar to your gentlemen from Pittsburgh. 
My proper classification, I believe, would be business-educa- 
tor. I teach courses in business administration, and I am the 
editor of a quarterly business education REVIEW. As a busi- 
ness-educator, I feature myself as being neither pro-labor, 
pro-capital, pro-government, nor pro-consumer. But I am 
pro-business. 
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To me business is a wonderful invention. Business is a 
form of organization through which some men and women 
provide goods and services for other men and women who 
provide other goods and services for them. Business is an 
otganization through which some men furnish capital and 
other men furnish labor to make goods that people need, 
people like doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, government 
employees, and people working in other businesses making 
other goods. It doesn’t matter whether a business makes 
steel, autos, milking machines, canned groceries or overalls; 
it doesn’t matter whether it runs trains, clean clothes, sells at 
retail or furnishes entertainment. Every business provides 
some kind of economic goods or services, and it must provide 
these at a price people can pay and will pay. That is what 
makes for successful business. That is the best way man has 
yet devised to supply his economic wants. And the American 
business way, in spite of all its faults, seems to be the best 
business way of all. That is why I am pro-business, and why 
I believe business is a fine invention. 

To me, every business is essentially a service institution. 
There is no basic reason for a division between capital and 
labor: there should be only unity of capital and labor. Busi- 
ness is not a two-headed monster, or a a with two bodies. 
It is a unity of activity between those who supply capital 
and those who supply labor to get a particular job done— 
suth as supplying steel, or bread, or shoes, or pepsi-cola. If 
we ever get this idea across, it is my belief that we shall have 
far greater centuries ahead of us than any centuries that are 
behind us. And isn’t that what we all want—to make this 
world a better world—a better world for everybody, not just 
the capitalists or the laborers. or the farmers, or the Russians 
or the Chinese or the Americans? At least that is my kind of 
world, and that is my kind of philosophy as a business- 
educator. 

Now, if business is a service institution, why do men go 
into business? I believe men go into business because they 
like business. I believe a man goes into the plumbing busi- 
ness, for instance, because he likes plumbing ; because he be- 
lieves he can successfully give satisfactory plumbing service 
to his neighbors; because he hopes to make a satisfactory living 
out of his business for himself and his family, if he has one; 
and because he believes he can make enough money to get an 
adequate return on his investment. If he goes into business 
—— to make money, he is selfish, and I don't like selfish 
usinessmen. If he goes into business to make a lot of profit 
out of shoddy services, or by paying low wages, or through 
political pull, then he subscribes to a business philosophy that 
I will not accept. 

Similarly, I believe another man takes a job with a plumb- 
ing business because he likes the plumber’s trade; because he 
either does not have the capital or the ability to set himself 
up in the plumbing business; because he likes the wage rates 
secured by the plumbers’ union; and because he believes he, 
too, can make an adequate living for himself and his family 
through the plumbing trade. If he doesn’t like plumbing, or 
hasn’t the requisite skill for the trade, perhaps he will be an 
auto worker, a farmer, a retail clerk, a bookkeeper, or a steel- 
worker. But whatever he chooses to do, he chooses to do it 
for other motives than what he can get out of it. If he doesn't, 
the worker, too, is selfish, and I do not like selfish workers 
any more than I like selfish businessmen. I like to believe 
that 99% of both businessmen and workers are unselfish. 

I am very happy today to have an opportunity to share my 
ideas with you labor leaders on the firing line, because I be- 
lieve you have experience enough to understand what I say. 
College students in the classroom do not have that experience. 
They just hear; they do not absorb. I hope you labor leaders 
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will absorb, because I believe I have some ideas that you can 
use, and some ideas you can pass along to business manage- 
ment. But before we get to these ideas, let’s clear up some 
facts. 

Isn’t it a fact that some big business leaders have the opinion 
that they are a class apart from laborers and labor leaders? 
If they have such an opinion, the opinion is in error. Many 
big business leaders are employees in the same way that 
workers are employees. The Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, for instance, are less owners than 
employees. They may be owners, but their ownership claim 
is dwarfed by the fact of their position as hired servants. 
“Let's look at the record”, as my boyhood hero Al Smith use 
to say. 

The United States Steel Corporation has 286,240 stock- 
holders. They are the owners. It has 18 directors, who are 
0007% of the total owners. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has 26,109,756 shares of common stock outstanding, 
which represents the voting ownership. The 18 members on 
the Board of Directors together own 20,511 shares of com- 
mon stock. This is 0007 plus percent of the outstanding 
common stock, which I assume to be voting stock. Now the 
directors compared to the stockholder-owners, and the shares 
of stock held by the directors compared to the total shares of 
common stock outstanding, are so small that it compares favor- 
ably with the relation between the governor and the citizens 
of many states. The governor may own property in the state, 
but he doesn’t own the state. He is the hired servant of the 
citizens. I contend the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation are not its owners, but its hired 
servants. 

Once we established this fact, the first logical question is: 
How did they get there? Governors are chosen by the people 
of a state, or they are chosen by a small group of party mem- 
bers and submitted to the public for election, or they run the 
party machine and put themselves into office. We have one of 
these choices in all states. Furthermore, I contend that stock- 
holders have.one of three parallel choices in the selection of 
corporate boards of directors. Likewise, I might add, labor 
union members have about the same three parallel situations 
in electing union representatives. Some elections are democra- 
tic; some are party-in-power selections; and some are in- 
dividual dynasty self-appointees. Frankly, I do not know 
which of the three alternatives the members of the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, are subject to, but I do have 
some evidence the Board of Directors of the United States 
Stcel Corporation fears that the stockholder-electors will get 
too much voice in the choice of directors. 

This leads us to fact number two. The Board of Directors 
of tiie United States Steel Corporation does not like democra- 
tic business practices. The Federation of Women Shareholders 
in American Business, Inc., stockholders of the United States 
Steel Corporation, asked the directors to allow a change in 
voting procedure at the last annual meeting. The directors 
opposed. Women who own stock in the United States Steel 
Corporation far outnumber the members of the Board of 
Directors, and their ownership claim is far greater than that 
of the board members. They ought to have a voice in the 
corporation affairs. To secure such a voice, the Federation of 
Women Stockholders in American Business, Inc., asked that 
the following question be voted upon at the meeting of the 
stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation on Mon- 
day, May 3, 1954. 

“RESOLVED: Stockholders assembled in person and by 
proxy request the Board of Directors to take such steps as 
may be necessary to keep open the polls at our stockholders 
meeting until 9:00 p.m. so that shareholders who wish to 

















cast their votes in person for the election of directors or to 

vote on management and stockholders proposals may have 

an opportunity to do so after asking questions.” 

The statement submitted by the representatives of the 
Federation of Women Shareholders in American Business, 
Inc., in support of the foregoing proposed resolution is as 
follows: “REASONS: New Jersey laws permit keeping polls 
open until 9 p.m. Few businessmen and women are able to 
attend our meetings so long as they are held in Hoboken. 
Those present appear to be chiefly retired persons, pensioners, 
and housewives. Employee stockholders would also be able 
to attend. It is in the interest of ALL shareholders to improve 
the quality of meetings in basic industry of such national im- 
portance in these critical times.” 

To this, I say “bravo”. And parenthetically, may I say that 
when these women get wise to what is going on in some cor- 
poration practices, they will be an economic power as great 
as they are a political power, as a result of receiving their 
right to democratic suffrage. 

But what do the members of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation say? “The Board of Directors 
recommends that stockholders vote against the foregoing reso- 
lution’. Then they give their reasons. The reasons are very 
much like the reasons given by industrialists for not wanting 
to give employees time off during working hours so that the 
employees can vote in civil elections. What happened to this 
proposal at the stockholders meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation, May 3, 1954? It was “defeated decisively” 
according to the report of the meeting in the New York 
Times, May 4, 1954. 

Another bit of evidence that the Board of Directors of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation does not want stock-owner-electors 
to get too much voice in elections. Two stockholders, named 
in the petition which follows, presented this petition at the 
same stockholders meeting of the U. S. Steel Corporation on 
May 3, 1954: “RESOLVED: Stockholders of The United 
States Steel Corporation assembled in person and by proxy 
request our Board of Directors to take action to submit to 
stockholders an amendment to our Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion, or our By-Laws, as may be appropriate, to provide for 
CUMULATIVE VOTING in election of directors so that: 
each stockholder shall be entitled to as many votes as shall 
equal the number of votes he or she would be entitled to 
cast for the election of directors with respect to his or her 
number of shares of stock multiplied by the number of di- 
rectors to be elected, and the stockholder may cast ALL such 
votes for a single director or may DISTRIBUTE them among 
the number to be voted for, or any two or more of them, as 
the stockholder may see fit.” 

Cumulative Voting is the only method yet devised and put 
into practice whereby minority stockholders can get even a 
minority interest on the Board of Directors of a corporation. 
When the Democrats or the Republicans are a minority party 
in national and state civil elections, they at least are allowed 
to have minority representation in congress or the state legis- 
latures under the Sreentic process. But do the members 
of the Board of Directors of the U. S. Steel Corporation wish 
to allow this minority representation, allowed in civil de- 
mocracy, to be allowed also in the economic democracy of 
business? Here is their answer: “The Board of Directors 
recommends that stockholders vote against the foregoing res- 
olution .. .” 

Now the reasons given for the resolution and the reasons 
given against the resolution explain in better words than 
my own the difference between economic democracy and eco- 
nomic royalty. Here are the reasons for the proposal: 
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“REASONS: This would also give opportunity for repre- 
sentation to shareowners who believe in more moderate pen- 
sions, ending of stock options, regional stockholders meet- 
ings, Oppose repeated nominations of septuagenarians and oc- 
togenarians for three year terms, and desire a more informa- 
tive postmeeting report. Cumulative voting is mandatory in 
17 states, permissive in New Jersey. In a questionnaire New 
York Society of Security Analysis voted 2 to 1 in favor of 
it.” 

Here are the reasons against the resolution given by the 
Board of Directors of the U. S. Steel Corporation: ‘Directors 
elected through cumulative voting tend to represent special 
interests of a particular group of stockholders rather than the 
interests of all the stockholders.’’ This is the same as saying 
—the minority in congress has an interest different from the 
majority in congress—-so let's not have any minority interest! 

The Board of Directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration continues with their reasons against the proposal 
for cumulative voting. “There are at least 300,000 beneficial 
owners of the Corporation; approximately 286,000 holders 
of record. No individual holds of record as much as 3/10th 
of 1% of the outstanding common and preferred shares. 
The largest record holding among others, such as brokers, 
nominees, corporations and trustees, is about 114% of the 
outstanding shares, and that holding is beneficially owned 
by many individuals. No present Director of your Corpo- 
ration, or nominee for election as director, represents the 
special interests of separate groups of stockholders (sic) which 
may conflict with the interests of all stockholders. The en- 
tire Board of Directors now represents all of the stockholders, 
and certainly in this Corporation, which is so widely owned, 
each director should represent and carry out his duties in the 
interests of all the stockholders. Your Board of Directors 
recommends a vote against the adoption of the resolution.” 
To me this is like saying: The kings can do no wrong, why 
democracy? And what happened to the vote on this resolu- 
tion in the meeting of May 3, 1954? It was “defeated de- 
cisively”, according to the New York Times report of May 
4, 1954. 

Now, let's not be under any mis-representation in this 
matter of my views as a business educator. I condemn the 
attitude which prompts business-leaders to take such a po- 
sition, and the economic philosophy which underlies it. And 
when this same attitude and philosophy are found in labor 
unions and labor union elections, I equally condemn them. 
And why? Because that is self-interest or the interest of 
capital, or of labor, and not the interests of business as a 
unity. If a labor union or a corporation management opposes 
economic democracy, then I oppose such a union and such 
corporation leadership. I appeal for a sense of justice to 
all members—the little stockholder and the workman—as 
well to the ruling royalty. 

And what would I do about it? First, let me tell you 
what other enlightened leaders think of the question. Here 
is a prominent attorney whom I shall not identify because 
I did not have an opportunity to get his permission to use the 
quotation. But here is what he wrote: “After all, it was 
out of the practice of businessmen when they competed with 
each other that labor union leaders and lawyers p ee the 
amoral legal principles that have done so much mischief in 
labor relations; that is, the pursuit of the businessman’s self-in- 
terest. It was held that businessmen might with impunity 
deliberately inflict damage upon his rival so long as he takes 
care to commit no crime or to violate no other legal requite- 
ment. Hence, in latter days, unions seem with impunity to 
follow self-interest, and to believe that anything in intet- 
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is evil. And when businessmen or labor unions set their 
conduct by civil rather than moral law, they violate one set 
of principles over the conduct of men, even though they 
might not be subject to jail sentences therefore.” ; 

What makes competition unfair? What makes it illegal? 
Illegal is a civil term, but wnfair is a moral term, and only 
moral law will impose its sanctions. 

The National Council of Churches sponsors a series of 
books on the Ethics and Economics of Society. The third 
book in this series is the Social Responsibilities of Business- 
men, by Professor Howard R. Bowen. Commenting on Pro- 
fessor Bowen’s book, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of the National 
Council of Churches writes: “The central imperative of the 
christian vocation for the American businessman,” and again 
I say this applies to labor leaders, too, “would seem to be 
self evident. To make business and industry in America a 
consistent expression not merely of our inventiveness, our 
energy and our shrewdness, but of a resolute purpose to bring 
all our economic life increasingly under the discipline of the 
Christian conscience.” He goes on to say: “The Industry 
Council Plan is a far reaching scheme for the reorganization 
of economic life. That such a plan could be consistently ad- 
vanced over a long period of years by a succession of Popes 
and by leading Catholic scholars surprises most people who 
have not been close to Catholic thought.’”” For this, we Cath- 
olic leaders thank Professor Johnson. 

Now, I am ready to tell you what I would propose we 
do about the problem of economic democracy. First of all, 
I would Paral economic democracy into labor union and 
into corporation management elections. The stuffed ballot 
boxes, the railroading of elections, and the subjection of 
minorities in corporations and labor unions is not the demo- 
cratic process. Next, we must come to a realization that 
Pope Pius XI was right: The first need of economic reform 
is moral reform. The fundamental fact of our time is this: 
Do I believe in God? The Christian answers “yes’’; the Com- 
munist answers “no”. And that’s the starting point. There 
is no in-between in our age. The showdown is upon us. 
Christ said: ““He who is not with Me is against Me.’ And 
in my book, Jesus Christ has a better answer to man’s needs 
than has Karl Marx. 

But there are those who disagree, and the only way we 
can win them to our way of thinking is to follow our Holy 
Pontiffs in the principles of moral reform laid down in the 
encyclicals on labor, reconstruction of the social order, and 
the duties of the state. Amd the popes aren't using the 
term moral in the sense of chastity. They use it in the sense 
of right reason based on the teachings of Christ. Christ told 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves—and our neighbor, in 
His view, is not the fellow living on the next estate, but the 
gardener in our own back yard; not the man next up in 
the labor union hierarchy, but the man down on the bottom 
of the scale; he is not the fellow-employee in the corpora- 
tion who draws an equal number of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars per year salary and bonus, but the workers manning 
the stokers who makes the salary and bonus possible. The 
janitor, the truckdriver, the office clerk, the man in overalls, 
no matter what his job, contributes to the success of busi- 
ness just as well as does the president. And if they all 
work together, and all share the fruits of their labors to- 
gether, and find security during employment and in their 
old age in the corporation they serve, then we shall have 
labor-capital peace. Then we shall undercut the basic theory 
and cause of communism. In the papal encyclicals this solu- 
tion is spelled out in blueprint. 

The blueprints in the papal encyclicals have some very 
definite things to say about wages. So does the moral law. 
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It may be legal for a man to receive $530,000 a year salary, 
but I have yet to be convinced that it is morally right. It 
doesn’t make any difference to me whether one talks about a 
salary of several hundred thousands a year as “before taxes” 
or “after taxes”. I know the little fellow’s salary is quoted 
before taxes, and I know the little fellow pays the same fed- 
eral income tax on his first two thousand dollars or his first 
four thousand dollars as does the top-bracket salary official. 
I know, too, that a $530,000 a year salary is more than 
$44,000 a month, more than $10,000 a week, every week, 
whether working or on vocation. If any official thinks he 
earns that kind of money I think he is mistaken. And if 
any one of the men who work in the same corporation earns 
less in a year than this executive earns in three days, then I 
know he is mistaken. How do I know? Because it is con- 
trary to the moral law. I cannot feature the God-man, Jesus 
Christ, accepting such a salary for his service to humanity. 

The Holy Father also talks about pensions and profit- 
sharing, and employee stock-ownership, and other means of 
bringing about a moral equal distribution of wealth and se- 
curity. But when he talks about B ncaene he advocates them 
for all employees, not the top administrative employees fea- 
tured in the United States Steel Corporation’s pension plan. 
When the Roman Pontiffs advocate employee stock options 
and employee stock ownership, they advocate it for a// em- 
ployees, not for members of the Board of Directors and 
administrative strata only. I think the leaders of the CIO 
know this and approve this, and approve the Industry Council 
Plan, but I doubt if the members of the Board of Directors 
know it, or approve it. I am sure the National Association 
of Manufacturers does not approve it. Take this message 
to Ben Fairless and Irving Olds and the other leaders of 
American industry, and sell them. I'll do what I can in my 
classes and in my business education review to make future 
business leaders aware of this teaching and its imperative 
nature. 

Let me give you a tip. The Federation of Women Share- 
holders in American Business, Inc., is on the right track. 
Buy your wife a share of stock in United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and let her work with the women shareholders. 
The price of U. S. Steel Common on the New York Stock 
Exchange quoted in the New York Times of March 5 was 
about $46.75 a share. Most of you can afford to buy your 
wife a share. Buy a share for yourself, too. Then go to 
the meeting next year and say your piece. United States 
Steel Corporation employees down in the scale of honor and 
prestige can own United States Steel Corporation common 
stock as well as the reputed upper strata employees. And they 
should do so. In fact, if your union constitution doesn’t 
prohibit it, you might get farther putting union funds in 
United States Steel common stock than you do by putting 
them on congressional candidates. 

Let me give you one more quotation from a fellow-priest. 
I lifted this quotation from an address of Mr. Hugh Kelly, 
Vice-president of McGraw Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, before the Business Education Clinic at Catholic Uni- 
versity last summer. Mr. Kelly quoted: ‘Most businessmen 
now consider that management has positive moral duties to- 
ward the company’s employees, its suppliers, its customers, 
and the community of which it is a part. One might say 
that businessmen have come to see that activities in the mar- 
ketplace are not merely profitable or unprofitable, but are 
also morally good or morally bad. This is really a recog- 
nition of a fundamental fact that businessmen are supposed 
to save their souls through their activities as businessmen, as 
well as through their activities as husbands, fathers, and mem- 
bers of a church. It is also a recognition of the fact that 
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union rivalry is legitimate so long as it avoids crime and 
other legal obstacles. The law of inter-business or inter- 
union rivalry utterly lacks the restraints of moral purpose or 
moral inspiration. No set of laws, no matter what the de- 
gree of regimentation, can anticipate all of the conduct which 
God has destined the material resources of the world for the 
well-being of all peoples and that profits cannot be the sole 
motive for economic activity.” 

When that statement shall apply to all businessmen, and 
not most of them, and to all labor leaders, not the best of 
them, then I envision a society that has returned to the heri- 
tage given us by Jesus Christ which will of its very nature 
attract those now falsely attracted to communism. Then, 
once again, we shall be led by One Shepherd, who gave His 
life for His sheep, not by one hireling who throws the life 
of his sheep to the wolves so that a new form of paganism 
may replace christianity. 

If you, as individual labor leaders, want to know what is 
your job in today’s crisis, let me tell you in the words of 
Father Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., taken from his Sorrowful 
Mother News Notes of April 23, 1954: “Good union leaders 
and agents can be known by five marks. First, a good union 
leader keeps before him the ideal of peaceful cooperation be- 
tween unions and employers, not the idea of continual war. 
Second, a good union leader permits himself to hate nobody 
—hard-boiled employers, union members opposing him, the 
public that attacks and maligns him. He tries to teach and 
practice charity and forgiveness. Third, a good union leader 
refuses to tolerate or approve immoral means of any kind— 
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bribe taking, lying, violence, unjustified strikes, breaking of 
contracts, etc. Fourth, a good leader studies and tries to 
solve problems of both employer and employee. Fifth, good 
leaders have nothing to hide from the public, from manage- 
ment or the unions.” 

It is my belief that the unions in American mass produc- 
tion industries and the women shareholders in these indus- 
tries have much in common. Too often American business 
leaders in the past have siphoned off the profits of industry 
in excessive salaries and bonuses, in executive pensions and 
stock options, and have piled up surpluses so as to enhance 
their capital gains in stock ownership. Not enough of the 
profit of industry has been put back into the consumer's 
market through dividend payments to the little stockholders 
who need them, and to labor which earns them. This has in 
times past led to over-expansion of industry, and under-con- 
sumption of its products. This can happen again if the self- 
interest and greed of the economic individualist isn’t curbed 
by strong unions and organized stockholders who have the 
responsibility as well as the privilege of ownership. That 
is where your interests join, and that is where the interests 
of our nation join. Peace and prosperity in industry is e 
rae prosperity for a// in it, not for one group, or for a doi 
ew. 

Again, I say, labor unions and the women stockhlders have 
much in common in American industrial peace and progress. 
But to you labor leaders, let me as a business-educator give 
you some advice. Clean up your own house, for smart women 
do not like dirty linen. 


The Educated Heart 


THE HEART, INFORMED WITH LOVE, WILL NEVER BE IN CONFLICT WITH THE ENLIGHTENED MIND 


By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING, *Awuthor and Teacher 
Delivered at the 33rd Annual Commencement Exercises, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, June 9, 1954 


COME before you this morning with respect, and a feel- 
I ing for which the Japanese have a word that we have not, 

urayamashii, which means envy without ugliness in it, 
only good will, and also with a feeling of sympathetic com- 
miseration. The respect is for your achievement so far and 
for the potentialities of further knowledge and service to the 
world which you represent. The wrayamashii is for the fact 
that you stand at the beginning of a new life, with countless 
possibilities of happiness and growth and unfolding interests 
opening out before you. It is a moment, whether you fully 
recognize it or not, of high adventure. The sympathetic com- 
miseration is because, poised to step forward, you must stop 
and wait patiently for yet one more distillation of the ex- 
perience dom the wisdom of age to be poured on your un- 
protesting heads. I will make it as short as is admissible for 
such occasions. 

You have been, through your years of study here at New 
Jersey College for Women, educated by an extraordinary 
number of scientists, scholars, philosophers, psychologists, 
administrators, writers, and seekers after truth of all kinds, 
many of whom you have never seen but whose thought and 
effort have been freely expended for your benefit, for the 
nourishing, directing, and developing of your minds. This 
morning I venture to ask you to take that trained, disciplined, 
and sensitive instrument, your mind, and for a little while 
consider with it that other, sometimes rival, instrument, your 
heart. 





What do I mean by heart? Obviously not the physical 
organ. Nor do I mean the romantic heart. Though that too 
I would like to say a word for, if there were time. I have 
never forgotten what one of my teachers at Germantown 
Friends School said to me after I had passed my entrance 
examinations for Bryn Mawr College. Herself a Bryn Mawr 
graduate, she warned me in verse at one of the final school 
parties: 

“Don’t forget that Aphrodite 
Is so many times more mighty 
Than Athene, patron goddess of Byrn Mawr.” 


By the heart I mean something deeper than the mind, less 
clear, much less disciplined, and in the long run, like Aphro- 
dite, much more powerful: the feelings, the emotions. Anger 
fear, greed, hate, and love, are those which come most readily 
to mind but in the Confucian scriptures, the Li Ki or Book of 
Ceremonial Rites, seven ate listed. ““What are the feelings of 
men? They are joy, anger, sadness, fear, love, disliking and 
liking. These seven feelings belong to men without their 
learning them.” 

Much as we respect and admire and praise the mind, it is 
the heart by which things usually get done. There is tacit 
recognition of this fact in the familiar word to rationalize, 


* Author of “Windows for the Crown Prince’ an account of her 
experiences during her four year stay at the Imperial Court, Japan, 
as English teacher to the Crown Prince. 
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which means simply that after we have done that which we 
were emotionally driven to do, we find respectable intellec- 
tual reasons for what we have done. The mind is the acces- 
sory after the fact, not the instigator of it. 

Equally the heart can hold us back from action which the 
mind has decided upon. We are all familiar with St. Paul’s 
despairing cry, “The good that I would I do not; but the 
evil that I would not, that I do.”” Sir Thomas Brone in Religio 
Medici put it this way: “I find my growing judgment daily 
instructs me how to be better but my untamed affections and 
confirmed vitiosity makes me daily do worse.” To go back 
further still, beyond the seventeenth century, even beyond 
the first century, to the fifth century B.C. and Euripides, we 
find in the MEdea, “I know indeed the evil of that I propose, 
but my inclination gets the better of my judgment.” 

Or take a very modern example, which appears in the musical 
drama recently popular on Broadway, The King and I. Those 
of you who have seen it will remember how the Siamese King 
had accepted intellectually the Western ideas of individual hu- 
man rights, but when his slave girl ran away with the man she 
loved, the King was swept with a rage and jealousy of which he 
afterwards repented bitterly and he had her killed. His wife, 
Lady Thiang, in explaining him to the outaged Anna Leon- 
owens, sang, 

“This is a man who thinks with his heart, 
And his heart is not always wise.” 

In all these examples the heart is the villain, subverting the 
wise and enlightened purposes of the mind. This is not, how- 
ever, always or inevitably the c.se. American soldiers intel- 
lectually convinced that war is justified and killing is necessary 
will be found all over the world sharing their rations with the 
enemy's children as soon as they encounter them. And I have 
always been fond of the fra in the Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn in which Huck struggles with his conscience in the 
matter of the runaway slave Jim. His mind, conditioned by the 
_—— ideas of his time and environment, tells him that in 

elping Jim to escape he is deliberately involving himself in 
the theft of someone else’s property, that he is breaking the law 
and harming the owner of the slave, who had never done any- 
thing wrong to him. His heart, however, knows only that Jim 
is kind and good and has been his friend. In the end, “‘a-trem- 
bling because he’s got to decide forever between two things”, 
he said, “All right, then, I'll go to hell,” and threw in his lot 
with Jim. “It was awful thoughts and awful words, but they 
was said.” 

The uneducated, untamed heart not only determines our 
actions, often in conflict with the mind; it also sometimes in- 
vades the territory of the mind and determines our opinions. It 
is especially insidious in the realm of politics, of economic and 
social theory, of race relations, of religious controversy, in all 
the fields in fact, which are covered by nationalism, in the ex- 
panded sense in which George Orwell used the word. George 
Orwell, author of the satiric Animal Farm and the terrifying 
prohecy of the state to which he thought the democratic coun- 
tries were drifting, 1987. died two years or so ago, but he left 
a book of essays, Such, Such Were the Joys, posthumously pub- 
lished, in which many trenchant things were persuasively said. 

Nationalism is, he said, “the habit of identifying oneself with 
a single nation or other unity, placing it beyond good and evil 
and recognizing no other duty then that of advancing its in- 
terests."’ There is also transferred nationalism, the identification 
of ourselves with a group of which we are not normally a part 
but which we adopt. Back in the 1930's, for instance, there 
were many otherwise normal people who could see no flaws in 
the U.S.S.R. Others are Francophiles, or perhaps they carry the 
torch for Eire. It is not uncommon for a missionary so to identify 
himself with the country which he is giving his life to change. 
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I find that I must watch myself lest I see only good in Japan 
and in England, which I knew and loved before I turned toward 
the East. 

Both kinds of nationalism are careless of objective truth. We 
cannot bear criticism of the group with which we have identi- 
fied ourselves; we shut our eyes deliberately to faults, we ex- 
aggerate virtues. Our political, aesthetic, and moral judgments 
becomes corrupted by what Yeats in one of his poems called 
our “fanatic heart.” That it is the heart and not the mind at 
work becomes clear when we examine, for instance, our re- 
action to criticism of the beloved subject. As Mr. Orwell says, 
the smallest slur fills the nationalist with uneasiness which he 
can only relieve by making some sharp retort, often personal 
and irrelevant. It is easier to see this in other people than in 
oneself. 

The emotion of fear has come to cloud our world and 
dominate our thoughts today to a degree inconceivable in my 
childhood. The hydrogen and atom bombs and even before 
them the rocket bombs and pilotless aircraft that devastated 
England in the last days of the war have brought to us the 
realization that we are no longer protected by our oceans, and 
with that knowledge a new kind of physical fear has gripped 
us. There is also the fear that subversive groups acting on 
orders from outside our country may undermine the form of 
government which has brought us through from our daring 
and precarious beginnings to our present position of leader- 
ship among free men. With this fear has come a new recogni- 
tion of our own country’s past and of the value of our liber- 
ties, and at the same time a danger that the very measures 
we take to protect our freedom may themselves serve to 
weaken it. “The means of defense against foreign danger,” 
said James Madison in the debates on the Constitution that 
took place in Philadelphia in 1787, “have always been the 
instruments of tyranny at home.” 

But fear is only one of the seven feelings, and has for- 
tunately but a very small part in one of the most important, 
most fundamental functions of the heart: that of determining 
our values. What are the things that have worth to us in 
themselves, not as means to ends? The mind knows all about 
means ; it can create tools of a scientific occuracy and precision 
that is marvelous; it can develop methods subtle, powerful, 
and effective. But it is the heart that will determine the pur- 
poses toward which these means are to be directed. It will 
decide what is beautiful and what is ugly, what is good and 
what is evil, what is agreeable and what disagreeable, what is 
desirable and what is undesirable. 

The Quaker philosopher, Howard Brinton, points out in an 
essay on education, that “‘it is clear now that increase in scien- 
tific knowledge may increase man’s power to do evil as it may 
increase his power to do good.” Atomic fission is a familiar 
example of this truth. A knowledge of bacteriology and chem- 
istry may be used for the most appalling kind of warfare or 
it may be used for healing. A knowledge of psychology may 
be used by a dictator to enslave the minds of people in a way 
even more destructive than the enslavement of their bodies. 
The science of the mind can take us only so far; from there 
on what is needed is wisdom of the heart. To quote Howard 
Brinton again, “There is too little conscious cultivation of the 
kind of wisdom what comes through feeling.” 

How are we to develop a wise and understanding heart, 
emotion understood, chanelled, cooperating with the intellect, 
neither controlled by it not blindly overwhelming it, but work- 
ing with it? 

Our Western civilization owes much to Greek thought as well 
as to Judaeo-Christian belief, and in times of perplexity it is 
helpful to turn back as far as we can go to the sources of our 
ideas. Plutarch tells us: ‘There are two sentences inscribed 
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~~ the Delphic Oracle, hugely accomodated to the usages 
of man’s life: ‘Know thyself’ and ‘Nothing too much’, and 
upon these all other precepts depend.’ More than two thousand 
years later, the German mystic, Meister Eckhart, went so far 
as to say, “Beloved, learn to know thyself; it shall profit thee 
more than any craft of creatures.” 

We know many things today, but comparatively little about 
ourselves. Professor Overstreet has said indeed, “It has taken 
us a thousand years to get within shouting distance of our- 
selves.”” He was referring to the gap between our knowledge of 
astronomy and physics and other so-called exact sciences and 
our — of human personality, but the same statement 
applies to individual souls. Most of us are well acquainted with 
the “idealized image” of ourselves which we cherish as we 
cherish any other work of art which we have labored to create, 
but of our submerged consciousness, the tangle of predilec- 
tions, leftover childhood resentments, inherited tendencies, 
sudden impulses, instinctual drives, and nascent aspirations 
which compose our emotional life, we know as little as the two 
silly young women in George MacDonald’s story. ‘“They-had 
a falinn or a feeling had them, until another feeling came 
and took its place. When a feeling was there, they felt as if it 
would never go; when it was gone, they felt as if it had never 
been; when it returned, they felt as if it had never gone. 

Knowing ourselves includes a knowledge not only of our likes 
and dislikes, our hopes and purposes, but also of our strength 
and our weekness. It means knowing our danger points. What 
are the symptoms when inclination is likely to run away with 
our sober judgment? What are our prejudices? If we know our 
prejudices we can learn to make allowance for them in forming 
Opinions or in reaching decisions. It means recognizing our 
emotions, facing them, accepting them, if possible using them, 
but not suppressing them. The destructive emotions like fear 
and greed and anger and hatred become yet more sinister and 
powerful when forced underground, and more divorced from 
reason. Faced and understood, they may yield to us their power 
for other purposes. 
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Nothing too much, the second advice of the oracle, provides, 
of course, that Golden Mean, that perfect sense of proportion 
which made Greek art what it was. Let us not give too much 
power to the mind nor too much power to the heart, but lead 
them to work oon in harmony. Even so, I find that some- 
thing can be added to the Greek precept. In the office of May 
Massee, who is the children’s book editor of the Viking Press, 
this motto is carved at the top of the panelled walls: Nothing 
too much, not even moderation. There are times when it is 
right for us to go all out with everything we have and a little 
more. 

But as a means of educating our troubled, troublesome, and 
yet potentially wise and virtuous hearts, there is one power that 
is beyond ali others, the power of religion. 

By that I do not mean merely organized religion, for that 
too has suffered from its nationalisms, has been swept by irra- 
tional intolerance, by persecution and inquisitions. Nor do I 
mean religion as an intellectual belief. As the Grandmother 
said in the story of The Princess and the Goblin, ‘People must 
believe what they can, and those who believe more must not 
be hard upon those who believe less.” We who are here today 
represent many religious faiths and some of us would say that 
we have none at all. 

What I mean is something much more inclusive, the religion 
which we know by experiencing it, the spirit of God Himself. 
Or perhaps it would be better if I said the power of love. The 
Greek language, I have been told, has seven words for what we 
try to express with that one word love. Our synonyms are un- 
satisfactory and cold. Compassion, understanding, patience, 
affection, interest, d-will: these are some of the words by 
which we try to define all that love which is not possessive, that 
love which takes all our mind and heart and will and soul, 
which is not bounded by our finite selves but of which there is 
an infinite supply, upon which we can draw without limit. The 
heart which is informed with love will never be in conflict with 
the enlightened mind, and the power of the two together will 
be more than doubled. 


The Present Responsibility of our Churches 


COMBATING THE RISING TIDE OF COMMUNISM 


By THE REVEREND LOUIS H. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Los Angeles, California; Minister-at-Large, Board of 
National Missions, Presbyterian Church, United States of America 


Delivered Before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, May 24, 1954 


N A day like this, all thoughtful churchmen and patriots 
have been “rocked back on their heels” when they have 
considered that within your lifetime and mine a move- 

ment that “was born in the attics and garrets and hovels of 
Europe” has now reached out and commandeered over 800 
million souls, and if its pace is not slackened will, before 
long, capture several hundred million more. Dr. Charles 
W. Lowry, in his book “Communism and Christ’, said: 
“Such an achievement is bound to rest on something sub- 
stantial. We live in a world of real cause and effect—not 
in a fairyland where things just happen. What is it these 
Communists have?” 

Two great forces are contending in this wrestling arena of 
ideology. There have been several preliminary bouts be- 
tween various forces, but this struggle of Communism and 
Christian democracy is the Main Event. 


I think first of all we must stop and define our terms. 
Communism, because of sloppy thinking has come to mean 
almost everything, or nothing, all the way from an atheistic 
party to someone who thinks the laboring man ought to 
have a decent wage. So, let us define Communism as the 
creed of the Communist Party with its headquarters at the 
Kremlin. The Church, too, because of careless thinking, 
has come to connote almost anything; any self-styled Messiah, 
any abortion of religion, any spiritual urge or emotion. May 
I confine myself today to the ideologies of the Christian 
Church. Then, I think, we have some clear basis of dis- 
cussion. When we have done that, the problem is only 
somewhat simplified. 

I assure you that I present no profundity with regard to 
this, and I’m sure what I say will not be touched with any 
sense of a satisfactory treatment of this thing with so many 
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ramified angles. I am to deal with this in a space of forty 
minutes, which reminds me of the impossible task of a hen 
under whom a boy set forty eggs. His father said, “You 
know, no hen can hatch out forty eggs, son.” He said, “I 
know, daddy, but I just wanted to see the critter —_ her- 
self!’ So, here we are. I am not speaking officially for 
the church but simply as an ordinary clergyman and parson; 
I give to you what I think is the church’s responsibility in 
this strategic hour. 

First of all, the ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOVER- 
EIGNTY OF GOD in the hearts and lives of men. Every 
true churchman has one passion for his life. However he 
may make his living, this is what he is living for: to “seek 
first the Kingdom of God and its righteousness.” His 
prayer is, “Thy Kingdom come,”—and it is explained in 
the next phrase—‘Thy Will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” This is his philosophy: that God must rule this 
Universe, and that a nation performs best under the laws 
of God. Here, then, is a pattern. Build on this and we 
build on rock. Build without it, and we build on sand. 
This is his task: to see that governments conform to God, 
not that God conforms to governments. 

Papini, the great Roman historian, said sometime ago that 
Rome died for three reasons—because the bank, the acad- 
emy, and the — were against Jesus of Nazareth. And 
the churchman believes that if, in any nation, the temple— 
its religion; the academy—its educational system; the bank 
—its economic system, are against the principles of God, 
that nation will perish. If your creed be not Christian, it 
must resemble this very largely if any nation is to stand. 

This is true of America. The church has played a great 

rt in giving birth to this democracy. When our Pilgrim 
athers landed at Plymouth, they etched these words of the 
“Mayflower Compact” connoting their purpose in coming: 
“We whose names are undersigned have undertaken, for the 
glory of God, to establish in Virginia the first colony for 
the advancement of the Christian faith.” The Huguenots 
took the Southeastern Coast of America in the name of 
God. Penn took Pennsylvania in the name of God. The 
Pilgrims took New England in the name of God. The 
Padres took the West in the name of God and the Crucifix. 

Greene, the historian of the English --, says the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the gift of the Presbyterian 
Church. What did he mean? Because at the feet of that 
Presbyterian elder, John Witherspoon, in Princeton, there 
sat this young man, James Madison, mind keen as a rapier, 
taking in from his professor the philosophy of the sover- 
eignty of God, freedom of the individual and representative 
government. In the era in which the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. was drawn up, the 
Constitution of the United States of America was also drawn 
up—practically borrowed from the philosophy of the Church. 
Emerson said, “All our great early laws and republican institu- 
tions came from the Sermon on the Mount and the Ten 
Commandments.” 

We have changed our oath of allegiance now. “I pledge 
allegiance to the United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands; one nation, indivisible’”—we are 
adding “under God’"—“with liberty and justice for all,” 
for unless America continues to stand “under God” in His 
sovereignty, we shall not have anything indivisible; neither 
shall we have liberty nor justice. 

Our fathers knew what they penned when they said, “In 
the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea; 
With a glory in his bosom That transfigures you and me,” 
and the Church in that sense is the mother of Christian 
democracy. 
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Now the Communist Party says, “No, God is out.” Here 
the struggle ensues. God Almighty asks for the four facets 
of the human personality. “Thou shalt love the Lord, Thy 
God, with all thy heart, soul, strength, and mind.” The 
dictators wish to capture these four portions of the human 
personality for themselves. Hitler said, “Thou shall love 
me with all thy heart” and he changed “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” to read, “Stille Nacht, Heilage Nacht, Hitler watches 
and all in bright.” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy soul.” 
“No,” Mussolini said: “I will take the soul, man’s aesthetic 
sense, and transfer it from a desire to build the Kingdom of 
God, to build the Roman Empire.”—the second theft. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy strength.” 
Hirohito said, ‘No; I will take the bodies of men, and if 
they die for Shintoism, then of course I shall give them 
eternal life’’—the third theft. 

The fourth theft—“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind.” Stalin stole it with his “brain wash.” 
He silenced the clergy; education deteriorated into a pre. 
ganda of half truths—and the moment the voice of God 
is stilled by the totalitarian state, totalitorianism is on its 
way by substitution. The Church keeps God alive. 

Naturally, then, the chief target of Communism has been 
the church and religion. Cleverly, they attack its ends. 
Hirohito said, “In order to progress our cause, we will de- 
mand that all Christian pupils kneel at the Shinto Shrine, 
or close the schools.’ They closed the schools in Japan. 
Mussolini said, “I will organize the Balilla, with millions 
of Italian boys in the Giovanni Italienne, and enlist the 
service of millions of Italian girls; on week-ends I will 
take them away from the church. I will take them to the 
mountains and to the beaches, and the church will not have 
a chance.” The church for a while died in Italy. Hitler 
said, “I'll tear the church up by the roots,” but he could 
not even find the roots. He endeavored to muzzle the clergy 
and sent the worshipers to the concentration camps, and the 
church for a time seemed to have died in Germany. Then 
Stalin comes, crucifies the priests, pillories the pastors, puts 
a tractor on the steps of the deconsecrated church and says, 
“Now, the voice of God is dead and I will take over.” 

What is Communism? It hates the church. It is trying 
always to discredit it among its own people; to divide it, 
and then to conquer it; to divert its youth to other secular 
engagements; to deter its worshipers by smears and threats 
and deaths and reprisals. But so long as the church stands, 
Communism is blocked. 

Now of course when I say “God”, I do not mean merely 
an intellectual assent. We cannot release ourselves from this 
responsibility by saying an American poll of its inhabitants 
revealed that 94% of them believe in the existence of God. 
What do you mean by “believing” in God? ‘Believe’ 
comes from a compilation of two Anglo-Saxon words: “be” 
—to be, and “lief’—meaning “in life”. It is to act as 
though you believed in God, and that is more than a mental 
assent; that is giving time for God; it is yielding to His 
sovereignty. 

Now, we are fighting two forces—not only Communism 
but Secularism. There is some difference, but not much. 
The Communist Party denies God; Secularism ignores God, 
and the man who ignores God in his life is as bad as the 
man who denies God with his mind. How about it? Our 
God is anything that comes first with us in deliberation, in 
action, in deportment. Is God first with you and with me? 
President nhower said, “Our forefathers proved that 
only a people strong in Godliness is a people strong enough 
to overcome tyranny and make themselves and others free.” 
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What is our battle against Soviet Communism if it is not 
a fight between anti-God and a real belief in the Almighty? 
The Communists know this, and they have to eliminate God 
from their system, for when God comes in, Communism 
must go. The Church reminds us that until you eliminate 
God from a man’s personal life you will never eliminate 
Him from our system. A practical theism—the church chal- 
lenges you and me to that. 

Again, the Church fights Communism in its INSISTENCE 
ON THE FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL. Now that 
goes along with the gospel of the sovereignty of God, and 
God alone is Lord of the conscience. This is the Supreme 
Court of the church’s appeal. Communism says no. Karl 
Marx said in “Das Kapital”, “The democratic concept of 
Man is false because it is Christian. The democratic con- 
cept holds that each man is a sovereign being. This is an 
illusion, dream and postulate of Christianity.” 

This freedom of thought, within limitations of course, has 
become the contention of the Church of Jesus Christ and the 
basic root of the rights of democracy. 

Clergymen actually perform two functions: as priests and 
prophets. When a clergyman acts as a “priest” he seldom 
gets into trouble because he stands with the people and pleads 
to God for the people. The people never hurt someone that 
is on their side. But the prophet stands beside God and 
talks to the people, and some people do not like what God 
says. They do not like His chastisement, His challenge and 
His correction, and there is where the clergy gets into trouble 
—as prophets. 

The glory of the Church has always been this: that the 
totalitarian state has never been able to silence her, and she 
always wants to keep the right to criticize where she thinks 
it will help. A doctor does not hate a patient because he 
points out his diseases, and the Church does not hate a 
nation when it points out its diseases. J. B. Priestley once 
said, ‘““We should behave toward our country as women be- 
have toward the men they love. A loving wife will do 
anything for her husband—except stop criticizing and trying 
to improve him.’’ We should have the same affectionate but 
sharp glance at our dear country. We should love it but 
insist on telling it all its faults. The noisy, empty patriot— 
not the loving critic—is a dangerous citizen. 

Sometimes it hurts to speak, but that will always be done. 
The Church is not against courts and investigations, if they 
are conducted as democratic processes. The Church has its 
own Judicial Commission. It has its own systems of un- 
frocking. It has its own courts. 

I thank God that so many leaders in our government are 
Christian gentlemen. J. Edgar Hoover, who is a great 
Christian and a great statesman, conducts inquiries with hon- 
esty, fairness and courage. A newspaper reporter asked him 
a question that has often been addressed to leaders since the 
F.B.1. was established in 1908. “Is there a danger of the 
F.B.I. becoming a Gestapo? What is to prevent the F.B.I. 
from using police state methods?” Mr. Hoover replied, 
“There is no danger of the F.B.I. becoming a Gestapo— 
not if we have men of character in the organization, and an 
alert public opinion. We must continue to have men of 
good character, as we have today. If we get the right kind 


of men, they will refuse to stoop to Gestapo-type methods. 
Public opinion is a great force, too, and the inquiring atti- 
tude of the American press is a magnificent factor in keeping 
an organization honorable and clean.” 
the church to protect us. 

The church permits “unity without uniformity’—a certain 
reasonable freedom. Now, we clergymen have our sins, too; 


And there is always 
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you have discovered that. The story is told of a certain 
New York clergyman who, when he came out to his car 
parked outside his church, found a ticket for illegal parking 
on it. After waiting for some time, his name was called 
at the Traffic Court and the judge said, ““Have you anything 
to say?” He said, “Yes, sir. Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy!’ Of course, the whole courtroom 
roared with laughter and when order was restored the judge 
said, “Well, because of the circumstances I'm going to give 
you a suspended sentence; but you know I have waited for 
this moment for a long time—to be able to say to a clergy- 
man, ‘Go thy way and sin no more.’”’ 

Of course we have our sins, and one of them might be 
bigotry—feeling we have the only way of interpretation. We 
are trying to avoid in the Church the conceit of our con- 
victions. It is easy for us to “call down fire” from heaven on 
everybody — like John did — who does not agree with us. 
John said to the Master, “Call down fire from heaven. They 
cast out devils but they do not come after us.” He said, 
“John, behave yourself. You have not the only way of 
doing things. They that are not against me are with me; 
they are on our side.” To call down fire from heaven on 
those who do not agree with us in the Church is a tempta- 
tion, but there are a lot of ways of casting out devils, you 
know. The Congregationalists argue them out ;the Episco- 
palians and the Catholics chant them out; the Penetecostals 
shout them out; the Methodists sing them out; the Baptists 
drown them out; and the Presbyterians freeze them out. 


You must allow men to do things in their own way. So 
there are also various interpretations of government within 
the Christian church. You have the pure democracy of the 
Congregationalists, and of the Baptists. You have your rep- 
resentative government in the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches. You have your greater centralized power of the 
bishops and the episcopate. But we say of these things: 
“Of His government there shall be no end’—you must give 
latitude. My hand is a unity, but it is not a uniformity: 
it has different kinds of fingers, but all are guided by the 
same mind. In the church we are trying to say, “Be guided 
by Christ." We can differ in some things but we feel that 
if a church thinks it is “the’’ church, it ceases to be a church 
and it deteriorates into a sect. We must watch out for 
hauteur in the church. The same thing is true in govern- 
ment. All men are not going to interpret government ex- 
actly as you and I would interpret it. There can be a munity 
of patriotism without actual uniformity. You belong to dif- 
ferent political parties here. We can differ on some things, 
and yet unite on a love of country and an allegiance to God. 

Now in this, we can go too far! Man can be so free 
in his thinking in the church that his liberty becomes apostacy, 
and we can be so free in our thinking in government that 
our liberty becomes anarchy. This is our artisty, is it not, 
gentlemen—to know where liberty stops and license begins? 
God makes us wise here! The Pra sd of the individual 
within reasonable limits! 

The church reminds us, too, to STAND FOR THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. Here the 
Communists are smart. They come along with the subleties 
of imitation and an iniquitous resemblance. The tenets of 
Christ and the church have been so splendid and they have 
worked in so many ways, that others pretend to steal them 
for their own. You do not counterfeit a penny—you counter- 
feit a five-dollar gold piece. The reason people are stealing 
Christian slogans, to promote for ulterior purposes, is be 
cause of the intrinsic worth that is in them. But, gentle- 
men, we must not allow the Communists, because they pre- 
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tend to believe in some things we honestly believe in, to 
back us off from these Christian aims! 

The Communists talk peace—that is our idea—Jesus Christ 
is the Prince of Peace. We are all praying for the day 
when we will “beat our swords into plow shares, and our 
spears into pruning hooks.” We all agree with Eisenhower 
in hoping the day may come when we can “stop making 
these iron crosses for humanity.” We all want that, but we 
believe in peace with honor. We are not flabby. We will 
not be caught again with “too little and too late.” Let us 
keep a strong arm—peace with honor. The Communists are 
hypocrites. They want peace for their own country and their 
own satellites, but they want war in all the rest of the world, 
and they are the biggest blood-letters in history. But real 
peace is our idea. “Unselfish colonization” they parade, but I 
ask you: “Who has given birth to more democracy than God 
and the love of Christ?’’ Our boys go over to Korea and 
they die to set men free, without any axe to grind. We 
promote our unselfish colonization in the Philippines, and 
while free, they are tied to us by great cords of love. Our 
treatment of Hawaii as a territory was such that during the 
last war there was not a single incident of espionage in the 
Hawaiian Islands. These Communists offer their own free- 
doms that look like a tender gossamer web, until, when ac- 
cepted by nations that want to breathe free, they find they 
are cloaked with a net of chains. 


They say they love the common people. So do we. We 
love both capital and labor. The Church takes no sides. The 
Church is for everything that is good in capital, and against 
everything evil in capital. The Church is for everything 
good in labor, and against everything evil in labor. Capital 
and labor are the “‘alternate beats’ of the same great heart of 


God. 


I want to ask you;—is there a single nation in the world 
today where the working man has a ghost of a chance of 
having life as he wants it, where the Church has not gone 
first ? 


Racial equality—they are not going to steal that from us 
either! That is a Christian idea. As God has told us, He 
has created all men “of one blood.” Take a phlebotomy—a 
blood test—of the Slava, the Teutons, the Nordics, Caucas- 
ians, the Negro, the brown man, the yellow man and all 
these cc’s of blood reveal these common characteristics. All 
will be red, have fibrin, chlorine, globulin, and. contain the 
same acids. It is God who has created us one in our deeper 
sources, and they are not going to steal that from us, parade 
it as they will. 


You and I have said that the human individual or the 
nation is an = triangle; that our theology is our 
“man to God relationship’; our sociology is our ‘‘man-to-man 
relationship”; and the higher you go in your theology, the 
broader you will go in your sociology. The Communist sneers 
and says, “No, we will have the brotherhood of man without 
the Fatherhood of God. We will build on the flat.” We 
say, ““You cannot build on the flat!” They go into China 
and claim to love “the people.” They take men who have 
amassed some land and they bind their hands and make 
them kneel and shoot them to death. Are not landowners 
“people”? Czarism in Russia hated the poor and loved the 
rich. Communism comes along and inverts the hatred: loves 
the poor and hates the rich. What's the difference—a trading 
of hatreds? That is not progress. 

The Emancipation of the Negro—that is a Christian idea. 
Someone has said, ‘A triumvirate brought about the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. He referred to Henry Ward Beecher, 











preaching for abolition in his pulpit; his sister, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, writing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; and Abraham 
Lincoln, seldom missing a prayer meeting in the New York 
Avenue Church, whose present pastor is here today. When 
the time came he exclaimed, “Shall I sign the Emancipation 
Proclamation or not?” He met for two hours with a min- 
ister, went back to the White House and said this: ““O God, 


I am nothing but truth is everything. I know liberty is right 
because Christ teaches it and Christ is God. If there is a 
place for me to be offered, I am ready now.” Unity of races 
is a Christian idea and these sneaking Communists shall never 
wrest it from us! 


We have seen it—the glory of America’s brotherhood under 
the kiss of God. I remember when we brought over some 
displaced families, fleeing from the Gestapo of Europe. I 
called at the home of one of them. The man had been a 
president of a German bank, and now he was washing auto- 
mobiles in an American garage. The wife, a women of 
financial and social part, with her daughters, was ironing in a 
laundry. I sail, “Are you happy?” She said, ‘‘My God, 
Doctor, just to wake up in the morning and no Gestapo!” 


My mother was born in Norway. She came over as a 
girl and she fell so in love with this, her adopted country; 
she never would put a mile of water between her and the 
land that she had begun to love. My father was born in 
Britain and he came over when he was 19; America put its 
arms about him and he never could talk about America, or 
see a flag, without his eyes puddling with tears. He lost his 
British accent, and he traded “God save the King” for “My 
Country "Tis of Thee’. As Stephen Benet wrote. 


“They tried to fit you with an English tongue ; 
Aad clipped your speech into the English tale ; 
But even from the first the words were wrong; 
The cat-bird pecked away the nightingale. 

The homesick men begot high cheekbone things 
Whose wit whittled a different tune. 

And Thames and all the rivers of the King’s 
Ran into the Mississippi and were drowned.” 


It is wonderful how we can build up a brotherhood under 
God here. That is our idea! 


We have to be eternally vigilant. This is a pragmatic 
age and these Communists know it, and they are sneering 
negativists; They weave their garments out of the holes and 
frets in other peoples’; they build on our weaknesses, and 
we inust work this thing out—this Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man. They are smart! They go down to 
Mexico City and say, “How do you like the way they treat 
the Mexicans in the Southwest? Is that your idea of Chris- 
tian democracy?’’—and they either like it or they do not. 
They sneak over to Peiping, China and ask: “How do you 
like the way they treat 28,000 Chinese in San Francisco? 
Is that your idea of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man?” In Africa they speak of Detroit and say, 
“How do you like the way they treat the Negroes ?’’—and 
they either like it or they do not. I was over in Africa a 
year or so ago and they said, “Evans, unless you prove in 
America you love the minorities there, do not come over and 
pretend you love the majorities here.”’ 


They go over to Tokyo and say, “How do you like the 
way they treat the Japanese in America?’ That decides it. 
Are not these Communists clever? This happening frightened 
me. We invited a Japanese Consul to attend the dedication 
of a Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles. He demurred, 
pleading a very busy schedule. He said, “My only interest 
in the church, anyway, in religion, is in this matter of human 
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relationship.” “Well,” the clergyman said, “I would like to 
come and talk with you about the claims of the Church and 
Christ.” He said, “Come up to my hotel room tomorrow 
morning at 10:00 o'clock.” He reported, but when the hotel 
room door opened, he noticed that the consul was rather 
cool and aloof. The clergyman said, “What's the matter? 
Did something happen?” He said, “Yes, sir.” 


“What was it?” 

“I would rather not talk about it, if you don’t mind.” 

“You've got to tell me,” insisted the clergyman. 

“Then I will tell you. After you left me yesterday after- 
noon I went into the hotel barbershop and said I would like 
a shave. The man said, ‘I’m sorry, we don’t shave Orientals 
here; it would hurt our business.’ I said, “Well, that’s strange, 
they shaved me at the Biltmore last week and it didn't 
seem to hurt their business. Why would it hurt your bus- 
iness to shave me, an Oriental?’ Before the barber could 
answer, a big burly policeman sidled up and said, ‘Now, we 
don’t want any trouble here.’ The other barber had called 
the cop in the meantime. I said, “You won't have any 
trouble with me, sir. If you tell me to go, I'll go.’ He said, 
‘I think you'd better go.’ I went and yesterday afternoon 
at 3 minutes after 5:00, when I closed the door of that 
hotel barbershop after me, I closed the door of my heart 
forever on what you call Christian democracy!’’ He did, and 
will never open it again! 

What happened then? Three months later that Japanese 
Consul was over in Manchuria—Military Advisor to Pu Yi, 
the Communist General—costing us millions of dollars a 
day! Why? Because two barbers forgot something: that 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. There 
you have it. Smart they are. Now that is war. You cannot 
blame anyone else for that, not even Harry S. Truman. And 
you are not going to pin it on Mr. Eisenhower, either. 
“U.S.” spells “us’’; that is where wars begin, gentlemen, and 
that is where peace could be signed—at the barbershops, in 
the courts, on the campus, and everywhere. “U.S.” spells 
“us”. How about it? 

Somebody accused President Wilson of chaos at home and 
internationally and he said, ‘No, gentlemen, presidents and 
kings reign, but they never govern. Every nation is governed 
by a great ‘house of commons’ made up of the individual 
passions of its peoples, and the only way to lift a nation is 
to give its individuals handsome passions.” ‘Have you aad 
I handsome passions?’’ We must work out this Fatherhood 
of God and Brotherhood of Man until we give the Commu- 
nists no loophole. 

Christ said, ‘Beware of those who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ The Com- 
munists wear a pose of sheep’s clothing. The car of de- 
mocracy ?—surely they will steal a ride on the car tire rack. 
Kick them off, but do not put your car in the garage. The 
Church of Jesus Christ is the ship of God's love and salvage, 
and as it sails the seas it will gather some barnacles under- 
neath the surface. Ships always do. Once in a while the 
Church will have to go into drydock and by ecclesiastical 
discipline knock the barnacles off—but don’t desert the ship. 
Carry its cargo and man its flag! 

Another thing. The Church fights Communism in chal- 
lenging you men to THE ZEAL OF WITNESSING. Evan- 
gelism must stop being just a pious, hollow phrase. The best 
definition of Evangelism I ever heard was “a happy, enthu- 
siastic, dynamic passing on of propaganda.” If that is true, 
then the Communists are evangelists, too; they just sell a 
different thing. There was a time when the Church was 
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so seized with this evangelism that it vaulted land and sea, 
and before three centuries had passed the flag of the Church 
of Jesus began to wave in lands where Caesar’s eagles had 
never flown. Today we have a lot of sacrifice on the part of 


missionaries. In the last fifty years it has been possible to 
die again for Christ. But it is not enough. 

These Communists have taken our missionary zeal. They 
have streamlined it, they have modernized it, they have mech- 
anized it and they have made it dynamic until it utterly 
frightens us—their fervor for their cause. Can you men 
match the witnessing for Christian democracy of the Com- 
munist for his Cause? One day a man from India said to 
an American businessman, “Say, what do you think of Jesus 
Christ in this country?’’ He said, ‘Well, we won't talk about 
Him at the table.’’ He said later on, ‘“Let’s talk about Him 
now. Let’s go out on the balcony where nobody can hear 
us,” said the American. When they were out on the balcony, 
the Hindu said to the American businessman, “You know, 
this is the only nation I’ve ever been in that seems to be 
ashamed of its God. What's the matter with you men?” 
Well, what is the matter with us? Why do you and I, some 
of us, go around treating our religion as though it were a 
cancer: we don’t want anybody to know we've got it? 


One of our great Christian lawyers in Washington, D .C., 
Wilbur LaRoe, said, “The greatest handicap of the Church 
is its tongue-tied laymen.” We're no match for the Com- 
munists when it comes to enthusiasm. We boasted some- 
time ago that while once it took 28 church people to win 
one to the Kingdom of God, now it only takes 25 church- 
men to win one to God. The Communist alone wins 25 
as a “cell” to Communism. Can you look around in your 
church or cathedral or synagogue and see 25 men you have 
won for the King? How do you expect to win this way? 


And the same thing is true abroad; we need personnel. 
After all, it is just a question of logistics; the Christian 


Kingdom against the Communist Cause, and who gets there — 


“firstest with the mostest’"’ The Communists are getting there 
with the ‘“‘mostest’ now. They are swarming all over the 
world, and the Christian Church is pulling in its missionary 
personnel pathetically. 

We have been warned about this thing. When I was over 
in Africa about a year or so ago, the African officials said, 
“Evans, if you people are interested, you can educate four- 
fifths of all the African children in Christian democracy. 
But you don’t care, so the Communists are coming in.” We 
were told we had 10 years to win China; we gave a half-a- 
cent a week to evangelism in China—and the Communists 
won it in seven vears. A leader said, 10 years before the 
Pacific War, “Unless you send ten times as many mission- 
aries and teachers to Japan to change their thinking, you 
will send 100,000 Marines.’ We did not send the mission- 
aries—so we had to send the Marines. It would have cost 
us $5,000 to send a missionary to change Japan’s thinking. 
We could not afford it—so we spent $50,000 on every 
Marine and it perhaps cost his dear life, also. Christ said, 
“Go into all the world and preach this gospel to every crea- 
ture.” If you don’t go oat preach now, you will go and 
punch tomorrow—and it costs a lot to punch. We can send 
our sons with a $1.00 Bible today or a $10,000 bomb to- 
morrow, and you men pay the bill. Take your choice! 

I will tell you this: MacArthur said this was a theological 
war, but when he asked for 3,000 missionaries to change the 
thinking of Japan we sent him only 124. Why? Because 
the average businessman gives seven cents a week to evaf- 
gelize the world. Do you think we can ever win that way? 
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LOUIS H. EVANS 


These Communists are serious. A man told me this story 
sometime ago. He was walking across the street and a man 
accosted him and said, “I would like some money for a 
meal.” 

He said, “I won't give you money for a meal. I don’t 
know how you'd spend it. But I will give you the meal. 
Come with me.” 

“No, if you don’t mind, don’t waste your time. Just give 
me the money for the meal.” 

“No, I'll feed you.” So he did and the man ate avidly. 
As they were going out of the restaurant the man asked of 
the man who had asked alms, ‘““You know, you weren't going 
to spend that money for a meal, were you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What were you going to do with it?” 

“You have been kind to me. I will tell you. We have 
a Communist book store two blocks down this street. We've 
got the message all set up in type but we ran out of paper, 
and three of my comrades and | said we would go without 
eating for four days and give the equal of the money for 
four days of food, to get the message out. You see, sir, 
we must get the message out!” 


Does that frighten you? To how many men am I talking to 
in this room who ever went without eating for one day, to 
get this “message” out. One thing these Communists have 
taught us: that any untruth like Communism, wholeheartedly 
propagated, will seem to get the best of truth like ours, 
halfheartedly propagated. At any given moment in history, 
that moment belongs to the enthusiastic and the dedicated; 
and we are neither enthusiastic nor dedicated! The Church 
calls us to renewed dedication to our mission; calls us to this 
thing of a sense of personal responsibility. 


Right at the middle of the word “church”, as you spell 
it, gentlemen, are these two letters: “ur”, and the church is 
what you and I are—clergy and laity—just as “U.S.” spells 
“us”. When a clergyman says, “Watch out for negation,” 
don’t be afraid of what he is saying. What he probably 
means is this: It is not enough for us, negatively, to hate 
something; positively, we also must love something. You 
can damn Communism but that won't win unless along with 
hating Communism you and I love God and the things for 
which our nation stands. When a room is dark you just 
can’t negatively, beat the darkness out; affirmatively, you turn 
on the light. Everyone of us individually either turns on a 
light or casts a shadow. 


I said to a man once: “Are you a churchman?” He said, 
“Oh yes, I’m a Protestant.’”’ I said, “To what church do you 
belong?” He said, “I don’t belong to any church; I just 
protest against Catholics.” Imagine that! As though you 
can build one church just by protesting against another. I’m 
not asking you gentlemen just what you are against today, 
although that is important; I'm asking you what you are for— 
that is vital! 


You know, more and more we Americans are standing for 
less and less, and unless we stand for something we will fall 
for anything. That is what we mean by mere negativism. 


A man and his wife saved up enough money for a Florida 
vacation. Why they went there instead of Detroit or Cali- 
fornia, I do not know. The husband drowned, and the wife, 
standing by nervously, heard a police officer say, “I think 
we had better give him artificial respiration.” “Oh,” she 
said, “no, not artificial respiration; I can pay for the real 
thing.” All right, what is the real thing? It is not oxt- 
debating Communism; it is out-demonstrating Communists. 
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It is not outlawing the Communists; it is out-living the Com- 
munists. 

The Church exists for two reasons: first of all, to comfort 
the irritated—give men peace and pardon, peace of mind and 
soul, and the presence of God. But that is not the only 
task of the church—it is to comfort the irritated, but also to 
irritate the comfortable and get them to work! You, who 
are sitting down, get off your chairs and divans and let's go! 

Someone said, “The trouble with laymen is that Nero is 
fiddling while Rome is burning.” That is not our trouble, 
gentlemen. We are working while Rome is burning—so 
busy serving this goddess of production, with our whirring 
wheels and our factories and our legalities and our sales 
talk, that we cannot hear these flames licking that will burn 
up our freedom. When there is an ordinary fire, a layman 
will just stand aside as the fireman goes by—that is his 
business. But when it is a “general alarm” every layman 
gets out his own bucket—and this is a general alarm! De- 
mocracy is burning! 

These statistics in closing: One GI, feeling that too many 
people were ‘‘passing the buck”, and too few were carrying 
the responsibility, wrote this: 


“Population of the United States 145,000,000 
People over 65 years of age 47,000,000 
Balance left to do the work in the U. S. 98,000,000 
People under 21 years of age, too young 

to work 54,000,000 
Balance left to do the work 44,000,000 
People working for the Federal 

Government 21,000,000 
Balance left to do the work 23,000,000 
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10,000,000 
13,000,000 
12,800,000 


People in the Armed Services 
Balance left to do the work 
City and State employees 
Balance left to do the work 200,000 
People in hospitals and institutions 126,000 
Balance left to do the work 74,000 
Bums and others who won't work 62,000 
Balance left to do the work 12,000 
People in jail 11,998 
Balance left to do the work 2 


—and I'm doggoned tired of working alone.” This is our 
responsibility: if you and I, every last one of us—since 
“U.S.” spells “us”, and since “ur” in the middle of the 
church—will keep our nation’s aim what our Pilgrim Fathers 
made it—‘We have come to these shores to build a Kingdom 
for the advancement of God’’—then, do not worry about our 
Flag; it will remain right where our fathers placed it, in 
the hand of God. Under the sovereignty of God, America 
will remain a land in which all men are royal but no man 
cares to wear a crown; we have our King and that King is 
God! God will always answer with the gift of freedom one 
who sincerely prays this prayer: 


“Our Father's God to Thee, Author of Liberty, 
to Thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright 

with freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God our King.” 


May God bless us all. 
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